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HISTOBY OF A CBIME, 



CHAPTER I. 

THOSE WHO SLEEP AND fliS WHO DOES NOT 

SLEEP. 

DuEiNG this night of the 3rd and 4th of 
December, while we who were overcome 
with fatigue and betrothed to calamity 
slept tin honest slumber, not an eye was 
closed at the Elysee. An infamous sleep- 
lessness reigned there. Towards two 
o'clock in the morning the Comte Roguet, 
after Momy the most intimate of the con- 
fidants of the Elysee, an ex-peer of France 
and a lieutenant-general, came out of 
Louis Bonaparte's private room; Roguet 
was accompanied by Saint-Amaud. Saint- 
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2 THE HISTORY OF A CfilME. 

Arnaud, it may be remembered, was at 
that time Minister of War. 

Two colonels were waiting in the little 
anteroom. 

Saint- Arnaud was a general who had 
been a supernumerary at the Ambigu 
Theatre. He had made his first appear- 
ance as a comedian in the suburbs. A 
tragedian later on. He may be described 
as follows : — tall, bony, thin, angular, with 
grey moustaches, lank hair, a mean coun- 
tenance. He was a cut-throat, and badly 
educated. Momy laughed at him for his 
pronunciation of the ** Sovereign People.'* 
" He pronounces the word no better than 
he understands the thing," said he. The 
Elysee, which prides itself upon its refine- 
ment, only half-accepted Saint-Arnaud. 
His bloody side had caused his vulgar side 
to be condoned. Saint- Arnaud was brave, 
violent, and yet timid ; he had the aiidacity 
of a gold-laced veteran and the awkward- 
ness of a man who had formerly been 
" down upon his luck." We saw him one 
day in the tribune, pale, stammering, but 
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daring; He had a long bony face, and a 
distrusi>-inspiring jaw. His theatrical name 
was Plorivan. He was a strolling player 
tiransformed into a trooper. He died 
Marshal of France. An ill-omened figure.. 

The two colonels who awaited Saint- 
Amaud in the anteroom were two business- 
like men, both leaJders of those decisive 
regiments which at critical times c^rry the 
other regiments with them, according to 
their instructions, into glory, as at 
Austerlitz, or intc) crime, as on the 
Eighteenth Brumaire'. These two oflBcers 
belonged to what Momy called " the cream 
of indebted and free-living colonels." We 
will not mention their names here; one is 
dead, the other is still living ; he will 
recognize himself. Besides, we have caught 
a glimpse of them in the first pages of 
this book. 

One, a man df thirty-eight, was cunning, 
dauntless, ungrateful, three qualifications 
for success. . The Duo d' Aumale had 
saved his life in the Aures. He was then 
a young captain. . A ball had pierced his 

B 2 
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body ; lie fell into a thicket ; the KiEtbyles 
rashed up to cut off ^ and carry away his 
head, when the Due d'Aumiale arri^g 
with two officers, a soldier, and a bugler, 
charged the Kabyles and saved this captain. 
Haying saved him, he loved him. One was 
grateful, the other was not. The one wha 
was grateful was the deliverer. The Due 
d'Aumale was pleased with this young 
captain for having given him an oppor- 
tunity for a deed of gallantry. He made 
him a major ; in 1849 this major became 
lieutenant-colonel, and commanded a storm- 
ing column at the siege of Bome ; he then 
came back to Afiica, where Fleury bought 
him over at the same time as Saint- Arnaud. 
Louis Bonaparte made him colonel in July, 
1851, and reckoned upon him. In Novem- 
ber this colonel of Louis Bonaparte wrote 
to the Due d'Aumale, "Nothing need be 
apprehended from this miserable adven- 
turer.** In December he conmianded one 
of the massacring regiments. Later on, in 
the Dobrudscha, an ill-used horse turned 
upon him and bit off his cheek, so that 
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there was only room on his face for one 
slap. 

The other man was growing grey, and 
was about forty-eight* He also was a man 
of pleasure and of murder. Despicable as 
a citizen ; brave as a soldier. He was one 
of the first who had sprung into the breach 
at Constantino. Plenty of bravery and 
plenty of baseness. No chivalry but that 
of the green cloth. Louis Bonaparte had 
made him colonel in 1851. His debts had 
been twice paid by two Princes; the first 
time by the Due d' Orleans, the second 
time bv the Due de Nemours. 

Such were these colonels. 

Saint- Amaud spoke to them for some 
time iji a low tone, 
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TH^ PBOOEEDINGS OF THB COMMITTEE. 

• 

As soon ^s it was daylight we had assem- 
bled in the house of our imprisoned 
colleague/ M. Grevy. We had been 
installed in his priyate room. Michel de 
Bourges and -myself were seated near the 
fireplace; Jules Favre and Camot were 
writing) the one at a* table near the 
window, the other at a high desk. The 
Left had invested us with discretionary 
powers. It became more and more impos- 
sible at every moment to meet together 
again in session. We drew up in its 
name and remitted to Hingray, so that he 
might print it immediately, the following 
decree, compiled on the spur of the moment 
by Jules Favre :— 
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"Feench Republic 
** Liberty f Equality, Fraternity. 

" The undersigned- Representatives of 
the People who still remain at liberty, 
iaving met together in an Extraordinary 
Permanent Session, considering the arrest 
of the majority of their colleagues, con- 
sidering the urgency of the moment ; 

" Seeing that the crime of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte in violently abolishing the 
operations of the Public Powers has re- 
instated the Nation in the direct exercise 
of its sovereignty, and that all which 
fetters that sovereignty at the present 
time should be annulled ; 

"Seeing that all the prosecutions com- 
menced, all the sentences pronounced, by 
what right soever, on account of political 
orinua pr offences are .flushed by the 
imprescriptible right of the People* j 

« 

"Deceee: 
" AeHgle' I. All prosecutions which have 
beguti, land all sentences whitih have bisen 
pronouncJed^ for political crimes or ofEences 
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are annulled as regards all their civil or 
criminal effects, , 

" Aetiolb II. Consequently, all directors 
of gaols or of houses of detention are 
enjoined immediately to set at liberty all 
persons detained in prison for the reasons 
above indicated. 

"Article III. All magistrates* officers 
and officers of the judiciary police are 
similarly enjoined, under penalty of treason, 
to annul all tlie prosecutions whicli have 
been begun for the same causes. 

"Articm IV. The police functionaries 
and agents are charged with the execution 
of the present decree. 

" Given at Paris, in Permanent Session, 
on the 4th December, 1851.'* 

Jules Favre, as he passed me the decree 
for my signature, said to me, smiling, 
" Let us set your sons and your friends at 
liberty.*^ " Yes,*' said I, " four combatants 
the more on the barricades." The Repre- 
sentative Duputz, a few hours later, 
received from our hands a duplicate of the 
decree, with the charge to take it himself 
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to the Cdnofe.^™ « soon as the surprise 
which we premeditated upon the Prefecture 
of Police and the H6tel de Ville should 
have succeeded. Unhappily this surprise 
failed. 

Landrin came in. His duties in Paris 
in 1848 had enabled him to know the 
whole body of the political and municipal 
poUce. He warned us that he had seen 
suspicious figures roving about the neigh- 
bourhood. We were in the Eue Bichelieu, 
, almost opposite the Theatre Fran9ais, one 
.of the points where passers-by are most 
numerous, and in consequence one of the 
•points most carefuUy watched. The goings 
and comings of the Representatives who 
were communicating with the Committee, 
and who came in and out unceasingly, 
would be inevitably noticed, and would 
bring about a visit from the Police, The 
porters and the neighbours already mani- 
fested an evil-boding surprise. We ran, so 
-Landrin declared and assured us, the 
greatest danger. " You will be taken and 
•shot," said he to us. 
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He entreated us to go elsevehere. M. 
Gravy's brother, ocmsulted by tis, stated 
that he could not answer for the people of 
his house; 

But what was to be done ? . Hunted no'^V 
for tw6 days, we had exhausted the good- 
will of nearly . everybody,' one refuge had 
been refused on the preceding evenings and 
at this moment no house was offered to us. 
'Since the night of the 2nd we had changed 
jovT refuge seventeen times, at times going 
from one extremity of Paris to the other. 
We began to experience some weariness. 
Besides, as I have ah'eady said, the house 
where we were had this signal advantage — 
a back outlet upon the Bue Fontaine- 
Jkloliere. We decided to remain. Only we 
thought we ought to take precautionary 
measures. 

Eveiy species of devotion burst forth 
from the ranks of the Lefl> around us. A 
noteworthy member of the Assembly — a 
nam of rare mind and of rare courage— 
Dorand-Savoyat — ^who from the preceding 
evening until the last day constituted him- 
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self our doorkeeper; and even' more than 
this, our uslier and our aUendant, liimself 
had placed a bell on our table, and had 
said to us, " When you want me, ring, and 
I will come in." Wherever we went there 
was he. He remained in the antechamber, 
calm, impassive, silent, with his grave and 
noble countenance, his buttoned frock coat; 
and his broad-brimmed hat, which gave 
Mm the appearance-of an Anglican clergy- 

door, scanned the faces of those who came, 
and kept away the importunate and the 
useless. Besides, he was always cheerfiil, 
and ready to say unceasingly. " Things 
are looking well." We were lost, yet he 
smiled. Optimism in Despair^ 
• We called him in. Landrin set forth to 
him his misgivings. We begged Durand* 
Savoyat in. future to allow no one to 
remain in the apartments, not even the 
Representatives of the People, to take note 
of all news and information, and to allow 
no one to penetrate to us but men who 
were indispensable, in shoi-t, as far as po&. 
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sible, to Bend away every one in order that 
the goings and comings might cease, 
Durand-Sayoyat nodded his head, and went 
back into the antechamber, saying, **It 
shall be done." He confined himself of hi^ 
own accord to these two formulas ; .for us, 
" Things are looking well," for himself, 
« It shaU be done." " It shall be done," 
a noble manner in which to speak of duty« 

Landrin and Durand-Savoyat having left, 
Michel de Bourges began to speak, 

"The artifice of Louis Bonaparte, 
imitator of his uncle in this as in every* 
thing," said Michel de Bourges, " had been 
to throw out in advance an appeal to thei 
People, a vote to be taken, a plebiscitum, 
in short, to create a Government in appear^ 
ance at the very moment when he over- 
turned one. In great crises, where every*, 
thing totters and seems ready to fall, a 
People has need to lay hold of something. 
Failing any pther support, it will take the 
sovereignty of Louis Bonaparte. Well, it 
was necessary that a support should be 
offered to the people, by us, in the form of 
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its own sovereignty. The Assembly/* 
continued Michel de Bourges, " was, as a 
fact, dead. The Left, the popular stump 
of this hated Assembly, might suffice for 
the situation for a few days. No more- 
It was necessary that it should be re- 
invigorated by the national sovereignty. 
It was therefore important that we also 
should appeal to universal suflfrage, should 
oppose vote to vote, should raise erect the 
Sovereign People before the usurping 
Prince, and should immediately convoke a 
new Assembly.'* Michel de Bourges pro- 
posed a decree. 

Michel de Bourges was right. Behind 
the victory of Louis Bonaparte could be 
seen something hateful, but something 
which was familiar — ^the Empire ; behind 
the victory of the Left there was obscurity. 
We must bring in daylight behind us. 
That which causes the greatest uneasiness 
to people's imagination is the dictatorship 
of the Unknown. To convoke a new 
Assembly as soon as possible, to restore 
France at once into the hands of . France, 
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tilis was to reassure people's minds during 
the combat, and to rally them afterwards ; 
this was the true policy. 

For some time, while listening to Michel 
de Bourges and Jules Favre, who supported 
him, we fancied we heard, in the next room, 
a murmur which resembled the sound of 
voices. Jules Favre had several times ex- 
claimed, " Is any one there ? " 

•*It is ndt possible," was the answer. 
" We have instructed Durand-Savoyat to 
allow no one to remain there." And the 
discussion continued. Nevertheless the 
sound of voices insensibly increased, and 
ultimately grew so distinct that it became 
necessary to see what it meant. Oamot half 
opened the door. The room and the ante- 
chamber adjoining the room where we were 
deliberating were filled with Eepresenta- 
tives, who were peaceably conversing. 

Surprised, we called in Durand-Savoyat. 

" Did you not understand us ? " asked 
Michel de Bourges. 

"Y«s, certainly," answered Durand- 
Savoyat. 
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^ This house is perhaps marked," 
resumed Carnot; "we are in danger ef 
being taken." 

. ^'.AnA killed upon the spot," added 
JmIbs Favre, smiling with his Calm smile.- 

.'^.Exactly so," answered Durand-Savoyat, 
with a 'look still quieter than Jules Favre's 
Bmile» .."The door of this inner room is 
shrouded in the darkness, and is little 
noticeable. I haye detained all the Bepre- 
sentafeiyes who have come in, and have 
placed them in the larger room and in .the 
antechamber, whichever they have wished. 
A species of crowd has thus been formed. 
If the police and the troops arrive, I shall 
say to them, * Here we aire.' They will 
take us.. They will not perceive the door of 
the inner room, and they will not reach you. 
We shall pay for you. If there is any one 
to be killed, they will content themselves 
with us." 

And without imagining that he had just 
uttered the words of a hero, Durand- 
Savoyat went back to the antech^^mber. 

We resumed our deliberation on the 
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subject of a decree. We were uhanimotisly 
agreed upon the adyantage of an immediate 
convocation of a New Assembly. But foi^ 
what date ? Louis Bonaparte had appointed 
the 20th of December for his Plebiscitum; 
we chose the 21st. Then, what should 
we call this Assembly ? Michel de B ourges 
strongly advocated the title of " National 
Convention," Jules Favre that its nanie 
should be" Constituent Assembly," Camot 
proposed the title of "Sovereign Assem- 
bly,'* which, awakening no remembrances, 
would leave the field free to all hopes. The 
name of " Sovereign Assembly ** was 
adopted. 

The decree, the preamble of which Camot 
insisted upon writing from my dictation, 
was drawn up in these terms. It is 
one of those which has been printed and 
placarded. 

" Dbobeb. 

" The crime of Louis Bonaparte imposes 
great duties upon the Representatives of 
the People remaining at liberty. 
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" Brute force seeks to render the fiilfil- 
ment of these duties impossible. 
• " Hunted, wandering from refuge to 
refuge, assassinated in the streets, the 
BepubUcan Bepresentatives deUberate and 
act, notwithstanding the infamous police of 
the Coup d^EtaL 

" The outrage of Louis Napoleon, in 
overturning all the PubUc Powers, has only 
left one authority standing,. — ^the supreme 
authority, — the authority of the people: 
Universal Suflrage. 

" It is the duty of the Sovereign People 
to recapture and reconstitute all the social 
forces which to-day are dispersed. 

"Consequently, the Bepresentatives of 
the People decree : — 

" Article I. — The People are convoked 
on the 21st December, 1851, for the election 
of a Sovereign Assembly. 

"Article II. — The election will take 
place by Universal Suffrage, according to 
the formalities determined by the decree 
of the Provisional Government of March 5, 
1848. 

VOL. III. 
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" Given at Paris, in Permanent Session, 
December 4, 1851." 

As I finished signing this decree, Duraild- 
Savoyat entered and whispered to me that 
a woman had asked for me, and was 
waiting in the antechamber. I went out 
to her. It was Madame Chariassin. Her 
husband had disappeared. The Eepresen- 
tative Charassin, a political economist, an 
agriculturist, a man of science, was at 
the same time a man of great, courage. 
We had seen him on the preceding evening 
at the most perilous points. Had he been 
arrested? Madame Charassin came to 
ask me if we knew where he was. I was 
ignorant. She wient to Mazas to make 
inquiries for him there. A colonel who 
simultaneously commanded in the army and 
in the police, received her, and sslid, ** I 
can only permit you to see your husband 
on one condition." "What is that?" 
" You will talk to him about nothing." 
" What do you mean ? Nothing ? " « No 
news, no politics;" " Very well." " Give 
me jour word of honour." And she had 
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answered him, " How is it that you wish 
me to give you my word of honour since I 
should decline to receive yours ? ^* 

I have since seen Charassin in exile. 

Madame Charassin had just left me when 
Theodore Bac arrived. He brought us the 
protest of the Council of State. 

Here it is : — 

"Pbotest of the Council of State. 

"The undersigned members of the 
Council of State, elected by the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies, having assem- 
bled together, notwithstanding the decree 
of the 2nd of December, at their usual 
place, and having found it surrounded by 
an armed force, which prohibited their 
access thereto^ protest against the de- 
cree which has pronotmced the dissolu- 
tion of the Council of State, and declare 
that they only ceaded their functions when 
hindered by force. 

" Paris, this 3rd December, 1851. 

"Signed: Bethmont, Vivien, 

BUEBAU DB PUZT, Bd. ChABTON, 

2 
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CoviBB, Db Rbnnevillb, Hoeaob 
Say, Boulatignibb, Gautibb db 
* RuMiLLY, Db Jouvbnobl, Dunoyeb, 
Cabtbbbt, Db Fbbsnb, Bouchbnay- 
Lbfeb, Rivet, Boudet, Cobmenin, 
Pons db l'Hebault." 
* 
Let us relate the adventure of the Council 
of State. 

Louis Bonaparte had driven away the 
Assembly by the army, and the High Court 
of Justice by the Police ; he expelled the 
•Council of State by the porter. 

On the morning of the 2nd of December, 
at the very hour at which the Representa- 
tives of the Right had gone from M. Daru's 
to the Maine of the Tenth Arrondissement, 
the Councillors of State betook themselves 
to the Hotel on the Quai d'Orsay. They 
went in one by one. 

The quay was thronged with soldiers. 
A regiment was blvou^Jking there with 
their arms piled. 

The Councillors o^ State soon numbered 
about thirty. They set to work to delibe- 
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rate. A draft protest was drawn up. At 
the moment when it was about to be signed 
the porter came in, pale and stammering; 
He declared that he was executing his 
orders, and he enjoined them to with* 
draw. 

Upon this several Councillors of State 
declared that, indignant as they were, they 
could not place their signatures beside the 
Republican signatures. 

A means of obeying the porter. 

M. Bethmont, one of the Presidents of 
the Council of State, offered the use of his 
house. He lived in the Rue Saint-Bomain. 
The Republican members repaired there, 
and without discussion signed the protocol 
which has been given above. 

Some members who Kved in the more 
distant quarters had not been able to coma 
to the meeting. The youngest Councillor 
of State, a man of firm heart and of noble 
mind, M. Edouard Charton, undertook to 
take the protest to his absent colleagues. 

He did this, not without serious risk, on 
foot, not having been able to obtain a 
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catriaK^f ^^^ ^^ ^9& arrested by the 
Sa^d thretenedwith being «Lk^. 
which would have been highly dangerous. 
Nevertheless he succeeded in reaching some 
of the Councillors of State. Many signed, 
Pons de I'Hdrault resolutely, Cormenin 
with a sort of fever, Boudet after some 
hesitation. M. Boudet trembled, his family 
were alarmed, they heard through the open 
window the discharge of artillery . Charton, 
brave and calm, said to him, " Your friends, 
Vivien, Bivet, and Stourm have signed." 
Boudet signed. 

Many refused, one alleging his great age, 
another the res angiLSta dom% a third ** the 
fear of doing the work of the Beds." " Say 
* fear,' in short," replied Charton. 

On the following day, December 8rd, 
MM. Vivien and Bethmont took the protest 
to Boulay de la Meurthe, Vice-President of 
the Bepublic, and President of the Council 
of State, who received them in his dressing- 
gown, and exclaimed to them, '* Be off ! Buin 
yourselves, if you like, but without me." 

On the morning of the 4th^ M. de Cor- 
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menin erased Ms signature, giving this 
unprecedented but authentic excuse ; " The 
word eaj-Councillor of State does not look 
well in a book ; I am afraid of injuring my 
publisher." 

Yet another characteristic detail. M. 
Behic, on the morning of the 2nd9 had 
arrived while they were drawing up the 
protest. He had half opened the door. 
Near the door was standing M. Gautier 
de Rumilly, one of the most justly respected 
members of the Council of State. M. Behic 
had asked M. Gautier de Rumilly, ^ What 
are they doing ? It is a crime. What are 
we doing ? " M. Grautier de Rumilly had 
answered, " A protest." Upon this word 
M. Behic had redosed the door, and had 
disappeared. He reappeared later on imder 
the Empire — a Minister. 
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CHAPTER III. 



INSIDE THE ELYSi^. 



'DuBiNa the morning Dr. Yvan met Dr. 
Coimeau. They were acquainted. They 
talked together. Yvan belonged to the 
Left. Coimeau belonged to the Blysfe. 
Yvan knew through Conneau the details of 
what had taken place during the night at 
the Elys^e, which he transmitted to us. 
One of these details was the following : — 
An inexorable decree had been compiled, 
and was about to be placarded. This 
decree enjoined upon all submission to the 
Coup cPJEtat. Saint- Amaud, who, as Minis* 
ter of War, should sign the decree, had 
drawn it up. He had reached the last 
paragraph, which ran thus : ** Whoever 
shall be detected constructing a barricade, 
posting a placard of the ex-Representatives, 
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or reading it, shall be . • • /* here Saint- 
'Amaud had paused ; Momy had shrugged 
his shoulders, had snatched the pen from 
his hand, and had written " shot 1 '* 

Other matters had been decided, but 
these were not recorded. 

Various pieces of information came in 
in addition to these. 

A National Guard, named Boillay de Dole, 
had formed one of the Guard at the Elysee, 
on the night of the 3rd and 4th. The 
windows of Louis Bonaparte's private 
joom, which was on the ground floor, were 
lighted up throughout the night. In the 
adjoining room there was a Council of 
War. .From the sentry-box where he 
was stationed Boillay saw defined on the 
windows black profiles, and gesticulating 
•shadows, which were Magnan, Saint- 
'Arnaud, Persigny, Fleury,-r-the spectres 
of the crime. 

' Korte, the General of the Cuirassiers, 
liad been summoned, as also Carrelet, who 
couiuianded the division which did the 
^hardest work on the following day, the 4tb. 
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From midnight to three o'clock in the 
morning Generals and Colonels " did no- 
thing but come and go/' Even mere 
captains had come there. Towards four 
o'clock some carriages arrived "with 
women/' Treason and debauchery went 
hand in hand. The boudoir in the palace 
answered to the brothel in the barracks. 

The courtyard was filled with lancers, 
who held the horses of the generals who 
were deliberating. 

Two of the women who came that night 
belong in a certain measure to History. 
There are always feminine shadows of this 
sort in the background. These women 
influenced the unhappy generals. Both 
belonged to the best circles. The one was 
the Marquise of .... , she who became 
enamoured of her husband after having 
deceived him. She discovered that her ' 
lover was not worth her husband. Such a 
thing does happen. She was the daughter 
of the most whimsical Marshal of France, 
and of that pretty Countess of . • • • to 
whom M. de Chateaubriand, after a night 
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of love, composed this quatrain^ which may 
now be published— all the personiages being 
dead. 

The Dawn peeps in at the window, she paints the 

sky with red ; 
And over our loving embraces her rosy rays are shed : 
She looks on the slnmbering world, love, with eyes 

that seem divine ; 
But can she show on her lips, love, a smile as «weet 

as thine V ' 

The smile of the daughter was as sweet 
as that of the motherj and more fataL 

The other was Madame K , a Russian, 

fair, tall, blonde, lighthearted, involved in 
the hidden paths of diplomacy, possessing 
and displaying a casket full of love-letters 
from Count Mol^, somewhat of a spy, 
absolutely charming and terrifying. 

The precautions which had been taken 
in case of accident were visible even from 

* The above is a free rendering of the original, which 
is as follows: — 

Des rayons du matin lliorizon se colore, 
I/O jour vient ^lairer notre tendre entretien, 
Mais est-il nn sonriie anz levies de Tauiore, 

Aussi doux que le tien 1 
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outside. Since the preceding evening 
there had been seen from the windows of 
the neighbouring houses two post-chaises 
in the courtyard of the Blysee, horsed, 
ready to start, the postilions in their 
Baddies. 

In the stables of the Elys^e in the Bue 
Montaigne there were other carriages 
horsed, and horses saddled and bridled . 

Louis Bonaparte had not slept. During 
the night he had given my sterious orders ; 
thence when morning came there was 
On this pale face a sort of appalling 
serenity. 

The Crime grown calm was a disquiet- 
ing symptom. 

During the morning he had almost 
laughed. Morny had come into his pri- 
vate room. Louis Bonaparte, having been 
feverish, had called in Conneau, who joined 
in the conversation. People are believed 
to be trustworthy, nevertheless they 
listen. 

Morny brought the police reports. 
Twelve workmen of the National Printing 
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Office had, during the night of the Second, 
refused to print the decrees and the 
proclamations. They had been imme- 
diately arrested. Colonel Forestier was 
arrested. They had transferred him to 
the Fort of Bicfitre, together with Croce- 
Spinelli, Genillier, Hippolyte Magen, a 
talented and courageous writer, Goudou- 
n^che, a schoolmaster, and FoUno. This last 
name had struck Louis Bonaparte: "Who 
is this Polino ? " Momy had answered, 
" An ex-officer of the Shah of Persia's ser- 
vice," And he had added, " A mixture of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza." These 
prisoners had been placed in Number Six 
Casemate. Further question on the part 
of Louis. Bonaparte, "What are these 
casemates ?" And Momy had answered, 
" Cellars without air or daylight, twenty- 
four mfetres long, eight wide, five high, 
dripping walls, damp pavements." Louis 
Bonaparte had asked, "Do they give 
them a truss of straw?" And Momy 
had said, " Not yet, we shall see by and 
by." He had added, "Those who are 
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to be transported are at Bie6tre, those who 
are to be shot are at Ivry." 

Louis Bonaparte had inquiredi "What 
precautions had been taken?'* Momy 
gave him full particulars ; that guards had 
been placed in all the steeples; that all 
printing-presses had been placed under 
seal ; that all the di^ums of the National 
Guard had been locked up ; that there was 
therefore no fear eitlier of a proclamation 
emanating from a printiiig-office, or of a 
call to arms issuing from a Mairie, or of 
the tocsin ringing from a steeple. 

Louis Bonaparte had asked whether all 
the batteries contained their frill comple- 
ments, as each battery should be composed 
of four pieces and two mortars. He had 
expressly ordered that only pieces of eight, 
and mortars of sixteen centimetres in dia- 
meter should be employed. 

"In truth,'* Momy, who was in the 
secret, had said, "all this apparatus will 
have work to do.** 

Then Momy had spoken of Mazas, that 
there were 600 men of the Republican 
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Guards in the courtyard, aU picked men, 
and who when attacked would defend 
themselves to the bitter end; that th? 
soldiOTS received the. arrested Representa- 
tives with shouts of laughter, and that they 
had gone so far as to stare Thiers in the 
face J that the officers kept the soldiers at 
a distance, but with discretion and with a 
" species of respect j" that three prisoners 
were kept in "solitary confinement, Greppo, 
Nadaud, and a member of the Socialist 
Committee, Arsene Meunier* This last- 
named occupied No. 32 of the Sixth 
Division. Adjoining, in No. 30, there was a 
Representative of the Right, who sobbed 
and cried tmceasiagly. This made Arsene 
Meunier laugh, and this made Louis Bona* 
parte laugh. 

Another detail. When the fiaxyre bring- 
ing M. Baze was entering the courtyard of 
Mazas, it had struck against the gate, and 
the lamp of the fiacre had fallen to the 
ground and be^n broken to pieces. The 
coachman, dismayed at the damage, be- 
wailed it« **Who will pay for this?'* 
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exclaimed he. One of the police agents, 
who was in the carriage with the arrested 
Questor, had said to the driver, " Don't be 
uneasy, speak to the Brigadier. In matters 
such as this, where there is a breakage^ it is 
the Government which pays." 

And Bonaparte had smiled, and muttered 
under his moustache, " That is only fair.*' 

Another anecdote from Momy also 
amused him. This was Cavaignac's anger 
on entering his cell at Mazas. There is an 
aperture at the door of each cell, called the 
"spy-hole," through which the prisoners are 
played the spy upon unknown to themselves. 
The gaolers had watched Cavaignac. He 
had begun by pacing up and down with 
folded arms, and then the space being too 
confined, he had seated himself on the 
stool in his cell. These stools are narrow 
pieces of plank upon three converging legs, 
which pierce the seat in the centre, and pro- 
ject beyond the plank, so that one is un- 
comfortably seated. Cavaignac had stood 
up, and with a violent kick had sent the 
stool to the other end of the cell. Then, 
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furious and swearing, lie had broken with 
a blow of his fist the little table of five 
inches by twelve, which, with the stool, 
forms the sole furniture of the dungeon. 

This kick and fisticuff amused Louis 
Bonaparte. 

" And Maupas is as frightened as ever," 
said Momy. This made Bonaparte laugh 
still further. 

Momy having given in his report, went 
away. Louis Bonaparte entered an adjoin- 
ing room ; a woman awaited him there. It 
appears that she came to entreat mercy 
for some one. Dr. Conneau heard these 
expressive words : " Madame, I wink at 
your loves ; do you wink at my hatreds." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BONAPAETB*S PAMILTAB SPIBITS. 

M, M£bih£e was vile by nature, lie must 
not be blamed for it. 

With regard to M. de Momy it is other- 
wise, he was more worthy ; there was some- 
thing of the brigand in him. 

M. de Momy was courageous. Brigand- 
age has its sentiments of honour. 

M. M6rim^e has wrongly given himself 
out as one of the confederates of the Goup 
£Etat. He had, however, nothing to boast 
of in this. 

The truth is that M. M^rimee was in no 
way a confidant. Louis Bonaparte made 
no useless confidences. 

Let us add that it is little probable, not- 
withstanding some slight evidence to the 
contrary, that M. M^rim^e, at the date of 
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the 2nd December, had any direct relations 
with Louis Bon-aparte. This ensued later 
on. At first M6riin^e only knew Momy. 

Momy and M^rimee were both intimate 
at the Blysee, but on a different footing. 
Momy can be believed, but not Merim^e. 
Momy was in the great secrets, Merimee 
in the small ones. Commissions of gal- 
lantry formed his vocation. 

The familiars of the Blysee were of two 
kinds, the trustworthy confederates and 
the courtiers. 

The first of the trustworthy conf edrates 
was Momy ; the first — or the last — of the 
courtiers was Merimee. 

This is what made the fortune of M. 
Merimee. 

Crimes are only glorious during the first 
moment; they fade quickly. This kind 
of success lacks permanency ; it is neces- 
sary promptly to supplement it with some- 
thing else. 

At the Blys6e a literary ornament was 
wanted. A little savour of the Academy 
is not out of place in a brigand's cavern. 

D 2 
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M. Merim^e was available. It was his 
destiny to sign himself "the Empress's 
Jester.*' Madame de Montijo presented 
him to Louis Bonaparte, who accepted 
him, and who completed his Court with 
this insipid but plausible writer. 

This Court was a heterogeneous collec- 
tion; a dinner-waggon of basenesses, a 
menagerie of reptiles, a herbal of poisons. 

Besides the trustworthy confederates who 
were for use, and the courtiers who were 
for ornament, there were the auxiliaries. - 

Certain circumstances called for rein- 
forcements ; sometimes these were women; 
the Flying Squadron^ 

. Sometimes men: Saint- Amaud, Espi- 
nasse, Saint-George, Maupas. 

Sometimes neither men nor women : the 
Marquis de 0- 
. The whole troop was noteworthy. 

Let us say a few words of it. 

There was Vieillard the preceptor, an 
atheist with a tinge of Catholicism, a good 
billiard playen 

Vieillard was an anecdotist. He re- 
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counted smilingly the following .'—Towards 
the close of 1807 Queen Hortense, who of 
her own accord lived in Paris, wrote to the 
King Louis that she could not exist any 
longer without seeing him, that she could 
not do without him, and that she was about 
to come to the Hague. The King said, 
i* She is with child." He sent for his min- 
ister Van Maanen, showed him the Queen's 
letter, and added, " She is coining. Very 
good. Our two chambers communicate by 
a door ; the Queen will find it walled up." 
Louis took his royal mantle in earnest, for 
he exclaimed, "A King's mantle shall 
never serve as coverlid to a harlot." The 
minister Van Maanen, terrified, sent word 
of this to the Emperor, The Emperor fell 
into a rage, not against Hortense, but 
against Louis. Nevertheless Louis held 
firm ; the door was not walled up, but his 
Majesty was; and when the Queen came 
he turned his back upon her. , This did not 
prevent Napoleon III. fi:om being born. 

A suitable number of salvoes of cannon 
salute(} this birth. 
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Such was the story whicli, in the summer 
of 1840, in the house called La Terrasse, 
before witnesses, among whom was Ferdi* 

nand B— — , Marquis de la L , a 

companion during boyhood of the author 
of this book, was told by M. Yieillard, an 
ironical Bonapartist, an arrant sceptic. 

Besides VieiUard there was Vaudrey, 
whom Louis Bonaparte made a General at 
the same time as Espinasse. Li case of 
need a Colonel of Conspiracies can become 
a Greneral of Ambuscades. 

There was Fialin,* the corporal who 
became a Duke. 

There was Fleury, who was destined to 
the glory of travelling by the side of the 
Czar on his buttocks. 

Th^re was Lacrosse, a Liberal turned 
Clerical, one of those Conservatives who 
push order as far as the embalming, and 
preservation as far as the mmnmy : later 
on a senator. . 

There was Larabit,. a friend of La* 

' Better known afterwards as Temignj^ 
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crosse, as muck a domestic and not less a 
senator. 

There was Canon Coquereaii, the " AbW 
of La Belle-Poule." The answer is known 
which he made to a princess who asked 
him, " What is the Elysee ? '* It appears 
that one can say to a prmcess what one 
cannot say to a woman. 

There was Hippolyte Fortoul, of the 
climbitig genus, of tho worth of a Gustavo 
Flanche oif of some PhilarSte Chasles, an 
ill-tempered writer who had become Minis- 
ter of the Marine, which caused Beranger 
to say, " This Fortoul knows all the spars, 
including the * greased pole.' " 
. There were some Auvergnats there. 
Two. They hated each other. One had 
nicknamed the other '* the melancholy 
tinker." 

There was Sainte-Beuve, a distingiushed 
but inferior ^ man, having a pardonable 
fondness for uglinesd. A great critic like 
Cousin ill a' great philosopher. 
; There was Troplong, who has had Dupbi 
for Procurator, and whom Pupini had )iad 
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for President. Dupin, Troplong ; the two 
side faces of the mask placed upon the 
brow of the law. 

There was Abbatucoi; a conscience 
which let everything pass by. To-day a 
street. 

There was the Abb^ M , later on 

Bishop of Nancy, who emphasized with a 
smile the oaths of Louis Bonaparte. 

There were the frequenters of a famous 

box at the Opera, Montg and Sept , 

placing at the service of an unscrupulous 
prince the deep side of frivolous men. 

There was Romieu — the outline of a 
drunkard behind a Bod spectre. 

There was Malitoume — not a bad friend, 
coarse and sincere. 

Inhere was Ouch , whose name caused 

hesitation amongst the ushers at the saloon 
doors. 

There was Suin — a man able to furnish 
excellent counsel for bad actions. 

There was Dr. Veron — who had on his 
cheek what the other men of the ElysSe 
had in their hearts. 
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There was Mocquart— once a handsome 
member of the Dutch Court. Mocquart 
possessed romantic recollections. He 
might by age, and perhaps otherwise, have 
been the father of Louis Bonaparte. He 
was a lawyer. He had shown himself quick- 
witted about 1829, at the same time as 
Romieu. Later on he had published some- 
thing, I no longer remember what, which 
was pompous and in quarto size, and which 
he sent to me. It was he who in May, 
1847,. had come with Prince delaMoskowa 
to bring me Bang J^rome*s petition to the 
Chamber of Peers. This petition re- 
quested the readmittance of the banished 
Bonaparte family into France. I supported 
it; a good action, and a fault which I 
would again commit. 

There was Billault, a semblance of an 
orator, rambling with facility, and making 
mistakes with authority, a reputed states- 
man. What constitutes the statesman is a 
certain superior mediocrity. 

There was Lavalette, completing Momy 
and Walewski. 
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There was Baceiocbi. ' 

And yet others. 

It was at the inspiration of these intimate 
associates that during his Presidency Lotiis 
Bonaparte, a species of Dutch Machiavelli, 
went hither and thither, to the Chamber 
and elsewhere, to Tours, to Ham, to Dijon, 
snuffling, with a sleepy air, speeches foil of 
treason. 

The Elysee, wretched as it was, holds a 
place in the age. The Elysee has en- 
gendered catastrophes and ridicule. 

One cannot pass it over in silence. 
' The Elysee was the disquieting and dark 
comer of Paris. In this bad spot, the 
denizens were little and formidable. They 
formed a family circle— of dwarfs. They 
had their maadm: to enjoy themselves. 
They Uved on public death. There they 
inhaled shame, and they throve on that 
which kills others^ It was there that was 
reared up with art, purpose, industry,, and 
goodwill, the decadence of France. There 
worked the bought,, fed, and obliging public 
men; — ^read prostituted. Even literature 
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was compounded there as we have shown ; 
Yieillard was a classic of 1830, Morny 
created Choufleury, Louis Bonaparte . was 
a candidate for the Academy. Strange 
place. BambouiUet's hotel mingled itself 
with the house of Bancal. The Elys^e has 
been the laboratory, the counting-house, 
the confessional, the alcove, the den of the 
reign. The Elys6e assumed to govern 
everything, even the morals — above all the 
morals. It spread the paint on the bosom 
of women at the same time as the colour 
on the faces of the men. It set the fashion 
for toilette and for music. It invented the 
cnnoUne and the operetta. At the Elys^e 
a certain ugliness was considered as . ele- 
gance ; that which makes the countenance 
noble was there scoffed at, as was that which 
makes the soul great; the phrase, *' human 
face divine'* was ridiculed at the Elys6e, 
and it was there that for twenty years every 
baseness was brought into fashion- 
effrontery included. 

History, whatever may be its pride, is 
condemned to know that the Elys^^e existed. 
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The grotesque side does not prevent the 
tragic side. There is at the Ely see a room 
which has seen the second abdication, the 
abdication after Waterloo. It is at the 
Blysee that Napoleon the First ended, and 
that Napoleon the Third began. It is at 
the Elys^e that Dupin appeared to the two 
Napoleons ; in 1815 to depose the Great, in 
1851 to worship the Little. At this last 
epoch this place was perfectly villainous. 
There no longer remained one virtue there. 
At the Court of Tiberius there was still 
Thraseas, but round Louis Bonaparte there 
was nobody. If one sought Conscience, one 
found Baroche ; if one sought Religion, one 
found Montalembert. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A WAVERING ALLY. 



DuEiNG this terribly historical morning of 
the 4th of December, a day the master was 
closely observed by his satellites, Louis 
Bonaparte had shut himself up, but in doing 
so he betrayed himself. A man who 
shuts himself up, meditates, and for such 
men to meditate is to premeditate. What 
could be the premeditation of Louis Bona- 
parte ? What was working in his mind ? 
Questions which all asked themselves, two 
persons excepted, — ^Morny, the man of 
thought ; Saint- Amaud, the man of action. 
. Louis Bonaparte claimed, justly, a know^ 
ledge of men. He prided himself upon it, 
and from a certain point of view he was 
right. Others have the power of divina- 
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tion; he had the faculty of scent. It is 
brute-like, but trustworthy. 

He had assuredly not been mistaken in 
Maupas. To pick the lock of the Law he 
needed a skeleton key. He took Maupas. 
Nor could any burglar's implement have 
answered better in the lock of the Consti- 
tution than Maupas. Neither was he 
mistaken in Q. B. He saw at once that 
this serious man had in him the necessary 
composite qualities of a rascal. And in 
fact, Q. B., after having voted and signed 
the Deposition at the Maine of the Tenth 
Arrondissement, became one of the three 
reporters of the Joint Commissions ; and 
his share in the abominable total recorded 
by history amounts to sixteen hund/red and 
ihirty-fov/r victims. 

Louis Bonaparte, however, at times 
judged amiss, especially respecting Feauger. 
Feauger, though chosen by him^ remained 
an honest man. Louis Bonaparte, mis- 
trusting the workmen of the National 
Frinting-OflSce, and not without reason, for 
twelve, as has been seen, were refractory, 
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had impx)vised a brancli establisliment in 
case of emergency, a sort of State Sub- 
Frinting-Office, as it were, situated in the 
Bue de Luxembourg, with steam and hand 
presses, and eight workmen. He had 
given the managemrait of it to Peauger. 
When the hour of the Crime arrived, and 
with it the necessity of printing the nefa- 
rious placards, he sounded Feauger, and 
foimd him rebellious. He then turned to 
Saint Georges, a more subservient lackey. 

He was less mistaken, but still he was 
mistaken in his appreciation of X. 

On the 2nd of December, X., an aUy 
thought necessary by Momy, became a 
source of anxiety to Louis Bonaparte. 

X. was forty-four years of age, loved 
women, craved promotion, and, therefore, 
was not over-scrupulous. He began his 
career in Africa under Colonel Combes in the 
forty-seventh of the line. He showed great 
bravery at Constantine ; at Zaatcha he ex- 
tricated Herbillon, and the siege, badly 
begun by Herbillon, had been brought to a 
successful termination by him. X., who 
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was a little short man, his head sunk in his 
shoulders, was intrepid, and admirably un- 
derstood the handling of a brigade. Bu- 
geaud, Lamorici^re, Cavaignac, and Chan- 
gamier were his four stepping-stones to 
advancement. At Paris, in 1851, he met 
Lamorici^re, who received him coldly, and 
Changamier, who treated him better. He 
left Satory indignant, exclaiming, " We 
must finish with this Louis Bonaparte. He 
is corrupting the army. These drunken sol- 
diers make one sick at heart. I shall return 
to Africa.** In October Changarnier's in- 
fluence decreased, and X.'s enthusiasm 
abated. X. then frequented the Elysee, 
but without giving his adherence. He 
promised his support to General Bedeau, 
who counted upon him. At daybreak on 
the 2nd of December some one came to 
waken X. It was Edgar Ney. X. was a 
prop for the Goup d^Etat^ but would he 
consent P Edgar Ney explained the affair to 
him, and left him only after seeing him 
leave the barracks of the Bue Yerte at the 
head of the first regiment. X. took up his 
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position at the Place de la Madeleine. As 
lie arrived there La Rochejaquelein, thrust 
back from the Chamber by its invaders, 
crossed the Place. La Rochejaquelein, not 
yet a Bonapartist, was furious. He per- 
ceived X., his old schoolfellow at the £cole 
Militaire in 1830, with whom he was on 
iiitimate terms. He went up to him, ex- 
claiming, " This is an infamous act. "What 
are you doing? " "Jam loaitingy^ answered 
X. La Rochejaquelein left him ; X. dis- 
mounted, and went to see a relation, a 
Councillor of State, M. R., who lived in 
the Rue de Suresne. He asked his advice, 
M. R., an honest man, did not hesitate. 
He answered, " I am going to the Council 
of State to do my duty. It is a Crime. 
X. shook his head, and said, " We must 
wait and see." 

This I am wailing^ and We must see^ 
preoccupied Louis Bonaparte. Morny said, 
" Let us make use of the flying squadron.** 
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CHAPTER VL 



DENIS DUSSOUBS, 



Gaston Dussoubs was one of the bravest 
members of the Left. He was a Repre- 
sentative of the Haute- Vienne. At the time 
of his first appearance in the Assembly he 
wore, as formerly did Th^ophile Gautier, a 
red waistcoat, and the shudder which 
Ghmtier^s waistcoat caused among the men 
of letters in 1830, Gaston Dussoubs* waist- 
coat caused among the Royalists of 1851. 
M. Parisis, Bishop of Langres, who would 
have had no objection to a red hat, was 
terrified by Gaston Dussoubs' red waist- 
coat. Another source of horror to the 
Bight was that Dussoubs had, it was said, 
passed three years at Belle Isle as a 
political prisoner, a penalty incurred by 
the "Limoges Affair.** Universal Suffrage 
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had, it would seem, taken him thence to 
place him in the Assembly. To go from 
the prison to the Senate is certainly not 
very surprising in our changeful times, 
although it is sometimes followed by a re- 
turn from the Senate to the prison. But 
the Eight was mistaken, the culprit of 
Limoges was, not Gaston Dussoubs, but 
his brother Denis. 

In fine, Gaston . Dussoubs inspired fear. 
He was witty, courageous, and gentle. 

In the summer of 1851 I went to dine 
every day at the Conciergerie with my two 
sons and my two imprisoned friends. 
These great hearts and great minds, 
Vacquerie, Meurice, Charles, and Franpois 
Victor, attracted men of like quality. The 
livid half-light that crept in through 
latticed and barred windows disclosed a 
family circle at which there often assem- 
bled eloquent orators, among others Cr^- 
mieux, and powerful and charming writers, 
including Peyrat. 

One day Michel de Bourges brought to 
us Gaston Dussoubs. 

E 2 
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Gaston DtissoabB lived in the Faubourg 
St> Germain, near the Assembly. 

On the 2nd of December we did not see 
him at our meetings. He was ill, " nailed 
dowD," as he wrote me, by rheumatism of 
the joints, and compelled to keep his bed. 

He had a brother younger than himseU, 
whom we have just mentioned, Denis Du&- 
soubs. On the morning of the 4th his 
brother went to see him. 

Gaston Dussoubs knew of the Coup 
d^Etai, and was exasperated at being 
obliged to remain in bed. He exclaimed, 
'* I am dishonoured. There will be barri- 
cades, and my sash will not be there ! " 

"Yes," said his brother. "It will be 
there ! " 

"How?" 

" Lend it to me." 

" Take it." 

Denis took Gaston's sash, and went 

shall see Denis Dussoubs later on. 



i 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ITEMS AND INTBBVIBWS. 

LiMOBioifeBE on the same morning found 
means to convey to me by Madame de 
Courbonne^ the following information. 

" Fortress of Ham.— The Com- 
mandant's name is Baudot. His appoint- 
ment, made by Cavaignac in 1848, was 
countersigned by Charras. Both are to- 
day his prisoners. The Comimssaiy of 
Police, sent by Morny to the village of 
Ham to watch the movements of the 
gaoler and the prisoners, is Dufaure de 
Pouillac." * 

I thought when I received this commu- 
nication that the Commandant Baudot, 

^ No. 16, Bue d'Aiy'oUy Saint-Honor^. 
' The author utill has in his possession f 
written by Lamorici&re. 
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"the gaoler," had connived at its rapid 
transmission. 

A sign of the instabiUty of the central 
power. 

Lamorici^re, by the same means, put me 
in possession of some details concerning 
his arrest And that of his fellowrgenerals. 

These details complete those which I 
have akeady given. 

The arrests of the Generals were effected 
at the same time at their respective homes 
under nearly similar circumstances. Every- 
where houses surrounded, doors opened 
by artifice or burst open by force, porters 
deceived, sometimes garotted, men in dis- 
guise, men provided with ropes, men 
armed with axes, surprises in bed, nocturnal 
violence. A plan of action which resem- 
bled, as I have said, an invasion of 
brigands. 

' General LamoriciSre, according to his 
own expression, was a sound sleeper. 
Notwithstanding the noise at his door, he 
did not awake. His servant, a devoted 
old soldier, spoke in a loud voice, and 
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called out to toouse the GfeneraK He even 
offered resistance to the ^police. A police 
agent wounded him in L loxee ^h a 
sword thrust.' The General was awakened, 
seized and carried away. 

While passing in a carriage along the 
Quai Malaquais; Lamorici^e noticed troops 
marching by with their knapsacks on their 
backs. He leaned quickly forward out of 
the window. The Commissary of Police 
thought he was about to address the 
soldiers. He seized the General by 'the 
arm, and said to him, " General, if you 
say a word, I shall put this on you;'* And 
with the other hand he showed him in the 
dim light something which proved to be a 
gag. 

All the Generals arrested were taken to 
Mazas. There they were locked up and 
forgotten. At eight in the evening General 
Changaraier had eaten nothing. 
' These arrests were not pleasant tasks 
•for the Commissaries of Police. They 

' Later on, ihe wound having got woise, he was 
obliged to have his leg taken ofL 
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were made to drink down their shame in 
large draughts. Cayaignac, Lefl6, Chan- 
gamier, Bedean, and Lamorici^re did not 
spare them any more than Charras did. As 
he was leaving, General Cavaignac took 
some money with him. Before putting it 
in his pocket, he turned towards Colin, the 
Commissary of Police who had arrested him, 
and said, "Will this money be safe on me?" 

The Commissary exclaimed, " Oh, Gene- 
ral, what are you thinking of?" 

" What assurance have I that you are not 
thieves?" answered Cavaignac. At the 
same time, nearly the same moment, 
Charras said to CourteiUe. the Commissary 
of Police, " Who can tell me that you are 
not pickpockets ? " 

A few days afterwards these pitiful 
wretches all received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

This cross given by the last Bonaparte 
to policemen after the 2nd of December is 
the same as that a£Szed by the First Napo- 
leon to the eagles of the Grand Army after 
Austerlitz. 
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I communicated these details to the 
Committee. Other reports came in. A 
few concerned the Press. Since the morn- 
ing of the 4th the Press was treated with 
soldierlike brutality. Serrifere, the courage- 
ous printer, came to tell us what had hap- 
pened at the Freeze. Serriere published 
the Presse and the Avenement du Peupley 
the latter a new name for the Evenement^ 
which had been judicially suppressed. 
On the 2nd, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the printing-ofl&ce had been occupied 
by twenty-eight soldiers of the Eepublican 
Guard, commanded by a Lieutenant named 
Pape (since decorated for this achieve- 
ment). This man had given Serriere an 
order prohibiting the printing of any article 
signed " Nusse." A Commissary of Police 
accompanied Lieutenant Pape. This Com- 
missary had notified Serriere of a " decree 
of the President of the Republic " suppress- 
ing the Avenement du Peuple^ and had 
placed sentinels over the presses. The 
workmen had resisted, and one of them 
said to the soldiers, ^' We shall print it in 
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spite of you.** Then forty additional 
Mnnioipal GHards azriyed, with two quar* 
termasters, four corporals, and a detach* 
ment of the line, with drums at their head, 
commanded by a captain. Girardin came 
up indignant, and protested with so much 
energy that a quartermaster said to him, 
" I should like a Colonel of your stamp.** 
Girardin's courage communicated itself to 
the workmen, and by dint of skill iond 
daring, under the very eyes of the gen- 
darmes, they succeeded in printing Girar- 
din's proclamations with the handpress, 
and ours with the brush. They carried 
them away wet, in small packages, under 
their waistcoats. 

Luckily the soldiers were drunk. The 
gendarmes made them drink, and the 
workmen, profiting by their revels, printed. 
The Municipal Guards laughed, swore, and 
jested, drank champagne and cofiee, and 
43aid, *^ We.fiU the places of the Bepresenta* 
tives^ we have twenty -five fra/ncs a day.** All 
the printing-houses in Paris were occupied 
in the same mannas by the soldiery. The 
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Qqu^ d[' JStoi . reig^ed everywhere.' . Tlie 
Crime even ill-treated the. Press which 
supported it. At the offiqe of the Mimiteur 
Parisien^ phe police agents threatened to 
fire on any one who should open a door» 
M. Delamsire, ,^ direqtor of the Patrie^ had 
forty Municipal Guards on, his hands, 
and trembled lest they should break his 
presses. He said to one of them, " Why^ 
I am on your side.** The . gendarme re- 
plied, " What is that to me?** 

At three o'plock on the. morning of the 
4th all the printing-offices were evacuated 
by the soldiers. The Captain said to 
Serri^re, " We have orders tot concentrate 
in our own quarters." And Serri^re, in 
announcing this fact, added, *^ Something 
is in prpparatioui-* 

I had had since the previous mght 
several conversations with Georges Bis- 
carrat, aix honest and brave man, of whom 
I shall hav^ occasion to speak hereafter*. 
I had given him rendezvous at No. 19> 
JS,iie Richelieu. Many persons came and 
went during this morning of the .4th from 
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No. 15, where we deliberated, to No. 19, 
where I slept. 

As I left this honest and courageous man 
in the street, I saw M. Merimee, his exact 
opposite, coming towards me. 

" Oh 1 " said M. M^rimfo, " I was look- 
ing for you.** 

I answered him,— 

" I hope you will not find me." 

He held out his hand to me, and I 
turned my back on him. 

I have not seen him since. I believe he 
is dead. 

In speaking one day in 1847 with M4ri- 
m^e about Momy, we had the following 
conversation: — ^M^rim^e said, "M. de 
Momy has a great future before him.** 
And he asked me, ''Do you know 
him?** 

I answered, — 

" Ah I he has a fine future before him I 
Yes, I know M. de Momy. He is a 
clever man. He goes a great deal into 
society, and conducts commercial opera- 
tions. He started the Yieille Montague 
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affair, the zinc-mines, and tlie coal-mines 
of Id^ge. I have the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. He is a sharper." 

There was this difference between Meri- 
m^e and myself: I despised Morny, and 
he esteemed him. 

Momy reciprocated his feeling. It was 
natural. 

I waited until Merim^e had passed the 
comer of the street. As soon as he dis- 
appeared I went into No. 15. 

There, they had received news of Canro- 
bert. On the 2nd he went to see Madame 
Lefld, that noble woman, who was most 
indignant at what had happened. There 
was to be a ball riezt day given by 
Saint-Amaud at the Ministry of War. 
General and Madame Lefl6 were invited, 
and had made an appointment there 
with General Canrobert. But the ball did 
not form a part of Madame Lefl6*s con- 
versation with him. " General," said she, 
" all your comrades are arrested ; is it pos- 
sible that you give your support to such an 
act ? " " What I intend giving," replied 
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Oanrobert, "is my resignation, and," he 
added, " you may tell General Lefl6 so." 
He was pale, and walked up and down, 
apparently mucli agitated. *^ Your resig- 
nation, (Jeneral?" "Yes, Madame." 
"Is it positive?" "Yes, Madame, if 
there is no riot." " General Oanrobert," 
exclaimed Madame Lefld, " that ij tells me 
your intentions." ' 

Oanrobert, however, had not yet taken 
his decision. Indeed, indecision was one 
of his chief characteristics. Pelissier, who 
was cross-grained and gruff, used to . say, 
" Judge men by their names, indeed I I 
am christened Amabley Bandon Cesar, and 
Oanrobert GertainJ^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE SiTUATTON, 



Although the fighting tactics of the Oom- 
mittee were, for the reasons which I have 
already given, not to concentrate all their 
means of resistance into one hour, or in one 
particular place, but to spread them over 
as many points and as many days as pos- 
sible, each of us knew instinctively, as also 
the criminals of the Elys6e on their side, 
that the day would be decisive. 

The moment drew near when the Goup 
WMat would storm us from every side, and 
when we should have to sustain the on- 
slaught of an entire army. Would the peo- 
pie, that great revolutionary populace of the 
faubourgs of Paris, abandon their Repre- 
sentatives ? Would they abandon them- 
Selves? Or, awakened and enlightened, 
would they at length arise ? A question 
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more and more vital, and which we repeated 
to ourselves with anxiety. 

The National Guard had shown no sign 
of earnestness. The eloquent proclama- 
tion, written at Marie's by Jules Favre 
and Alexandre Bey, and addressed in our 
name to the National Legions, had not 
been printed. Hetzel's scheme had failed. 
VersiCTLV and Labrousse had not been able 

to 4^ 1^ ! tke place appointed for 
their meeting, the comer of the boulevard 
and the Rue de Richelieu, having been 
continually scoured by charges of cavalry. 
The courageous effort of Colonel Gressier 
to win over the Sixth Legion, the more 
tim id attempt of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howyne upon the Fifth had failed. Never- 
theless indignation began to manifest 
itself in Paris. The preceding evening had 
been significant. 

Hingray came to us during themoming, 
bringing under his cloak a bundle of copies 
of the Decree of Deposition, which had 
been reprinted. Li order to bring them 
to us he had twice run the risk of being 
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arrested and sliot. We immediately caused 
these copies to be distributed and pla- 
carded. This placarding was resolutely 
carried out; at several points our pla- 
cards were posted by the side of 
'the placards of the Goup d^Stat, which, 
pronounced the penalty of death against 
any one who should placard the decrees 
emanating from the Representatives. Hin- 
gray told us that our proclamations and 
our decrees had been lithographed and 
distributed by hand in thousands. It was 
urgently necessary that we should continue 
our publications. A printer, who had 
formerly been a publisher of several demo- 
cratic journals, M. Boul^, had offered me 
his services on the preceding evening. 
In June, 1848, 1 had protected his printing- 
office, then being devastated by the 
National Guards. I wrote to himj I 
enclosed our judgments and our decrees 
in the letter, and the Representative Mon- 
taigu undertook to take them to him. M. 
Boul^ excused himself ; his printing-presses 
had been seized by the police at midnight. 

VOL. II r. F 
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Through the precautions which we had 
taken, and thanks to the patriotic assist- 
ance of several young medical and chemical 
students, powder had been manufactured 
in several quarters. At one point alone, 
the Bue Jacob, a hundred kilogrammes had 
been turned out during the night. As, 
however, this manufacture was principally 
carried out on the left bank of the riyer. 
and as the fighting took place on the right 
bank, it was necessary to transport this 
powder across the bridges. They managed 
this in the best manner they could. To- 
wards nine o'clock we were warned that 
the pohce, having been informed of tjiis, 
had organized a system of inspection, and 
that all persons crossing the river were 
searched, particularly on the Pont Nelif . 

A certain strategical plan became mani- 
fest. The ten central bridges were mili- 
tarily guarded. 

People were arrested in the street on 

account of their personal appearance. A 

sergent-de-ville, at the corner of the Pont- 

■u-Change, exclaimed, loud enough for the 
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passers-by to hear, " We stall lay hold of 
all those who have not their beards pro- 
perly trimmed, or who do not appear to 
have slept." 

Notwithstanding all this we had a little 
powder; the disarming of the National 
Guard at various pomts had produced 
about eight hundred muskets, our pro- 
clamations and our decrees were being 
placarded, our voice was reaching the 
people, a certain confidence was springing 
up. 

" The wave is rising I the wave is ris- 
ing I " exclaimed Edgar Quinet, who had 
come to shake my hand. 

We were informed that the schools were 
rising in insurrection during the day, and 
that they offered us a refuge in the midst 
of them. 

Jules Favre exclaimed joyfully, — 

** To-morrow we shall date our decrees 
from the Pantheon." 

Signs of good omen grew more nume- 
rous. An old hot-bed of insurrection, 
the Rue Saint-Andre-des-Arts, was be- 

F 2 
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coming agitated. The association, called 
La Presse du Travail^ gave sigps of life. 
Some brave workmen, at the house of one 
of their colleagues, Netr^, No. 13, Rue du 
Jardinet, had organized a little printing- 
press in a garret, a few steps from the 
barracks of the Gendarmerie Mobile. 
They had spent the night first in com- 
piling, and then in printing " A Manifesto 
to Working Men," which called the people 
to arms. They were five skilfiil and de- 
termined men; they had procured paper, 
they had perfectly new type ; some of them 
moistened the paper, while the others com- 
posed ; towards two o'clock in the morn- 
ing they began to print. It was essential 
that they should not be heard by the 
neighbours; they had succeeded iu muf- 
fling the hollow blows of the ink-rollers, 
alternating with the rapid sound of the 
printing blankets. In a few hours fifteen 
hundred copies were pulled, and at daybreak 
they were placarded at the comers of the 
streets. The leader of these intrepid work- 
men, A. Desmoulins, who belouged to that 
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sturdy race of men, who are both cultured 
and who can fight, had been greatly dis-» 
heartened on the preceding day ; he now 
had become hopeful. 

On the preceding day he wrote : " Where 
are the. Eepresentatives ? The communi- 
cations are cut. The quays and the boule- 
vards can no longer be crossed. It has 
become impossible to reunite the popular 
Assembly. The people need direction, 
De Flotte in one district, Victor Hugo in 
another, Schoelcher in a third, are actively 
urging on the combat, and expose their 
lives a score of times, but none feel them- 
selves supported by any organized body ; 
and moreover the attempt of the Royalists 
in the Tenth Arrondissement has roused 
apprehension. People dread lest they 
should see them reappear when all is ac- 
complished.'* 

Now, this man so intelligent and so 
courageous recovered confidence, and he 
wrote : — 

"Decidedly, Louis Napoleon is afraid. 
The police reports are alarming for him. 
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The resistance of the Eepublican Repre- 
sentatives is bearing fruit. Paris is arm- 
ing. Certain regiments appear ready to 
turn back. The Gendarmerie itself is not 
to be depended upon, and this morning an 
entire regiment refiised to march. Dis- 
order is beginning to show itself in the 
services. . Two batteries fired upon each 
other for a long time without recognition. 
One would say that the Coup cPMat is 
about to fail," 

The symptoms, as nGiay be seen, were 
growing more reassuring. 

Had Maupas become unequal to the 
t^sk P Had they resorted to a more skil- 
ful man P An incident seemed to point to 
this. On the preceding evening a tall man 
had been seen, between five and seven 
o'clock, walking up and down before the 
caf6 of the Place Saint-Michel; he had 
been joined by two of the Commissaries of 
the Police who had effected the arrests of 
the 2nd of December, and had talked to 
them for a long time. This man was Car- 
lier. Was he about to supplant Maupas ? 
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The representative Labrousse, seated at 
a table of the caf6, had witnessed this con- 
spirators' parley. 

Each of the two Commissaries was fol- 
lowed by that species of police agent which 
is called " the Commissary's dog." 

At the same time strange warnings 
reached the Committee ; the following let- 
ter * was brought to our knowledge : — 

** 3rd December. 

" My deab Booage, 

"To-day at six o'clock, 25,000 francs 
has been offered to any one who arrests or 
kills Hugo. 

" You know where he is. He must not 
go out under any pretext whatever. 

" Yours ever, 
" Al. Dumas." 

At the back was written, " Bocage, 18, 
Rue Cassette." 

It was necessary that the minutest de- 
tails should be considered. In the different 

* The original of this note is in the hands of the 
author of this book. It was handed to us by M. 
Avenel on the part of M. Bocage. 
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places of combat a diversity of pass-words 
prevailed, which might cause danger. For 
the pass-word on the day before we had 
given the name of " Bandin/' In imita- 
tion of this the names of other Representa- 
tives had been adopted as pass-words on 
barricades. In the Eue Rambuteau the 
pass-word was " Eugene Sue and Michel de 
Bourges;" in the Rue Beaubourg "Victor 
Hugo ;" at the Saint Denis chapel, " Esqui- 
ros and De Flotte." We thought it 
necessary to put a stop to this confusion, 
and to suppress the proper names, which 
are always easy to guess. The pass-word 
settled upon was, "What is Joseph 
doing ? " 

At every moment items of news and in- 
formation came to us from all sides, that 
barricades were everywhere being raised, 
and that firing was beginning in the cen- 
tral streets. Michel de Bourges exclaimed, 
" Construct a square of four barricades, and 
we will go and deliberate in the centre." 

We received news from Mont Val^rien, 
Two prisoners the more. Rigal and Belle 
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had just been committed. Both, of the 
Left. Dr, Eigal was the Kepresentative of 
Craillac, and Belle of Lavaur. Eigal was 
ill, they had arrested him i^ bed. In 
prison he lay upon a pallet, and could not 
dress, himself. His colleague Belle acted 
^s his valet de chamhre. 

Towards nine o'clpck an ex-Captain of 
the 8th Legion of the National Guard of 
1848, named Jourdan, came to place him- 
self at our service. He was a bold man» 
one of those who had carried out, on the 
morning of the 24th February, the rash 
surprise of the H6tel d^ Yille. We charged 
him to repeat this surprise, and to extend 
it to the Prefecture of Police. He knew how 
to set about the work. He told us that 
he had only a few men, but that during 
the day he would cause certain houses of 
strategical importance on the Quai des 
Gevres, on the Quai Lepelletier, and in the 
Rue de la Cite, to be silently occupied, and 
that if it should chance that the leaders of 
the Coup d^Staty owing to the combat in the 
centre of Paris growing more serious, should 
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be forced to withdraw the troops from the 
Hotel de Ville and the Prefecture, an attack 
would be immediately commenced on these 
two points. Captain Jourdan, we may 
at once mention^ did what he had promised 
us ; unfortunately, as we learnt that even- 
ing, he began perhaps a little too soon« 
As he had foreseen, a moment arrived 
when the square of the H6tel de Ville was 
almost devoid of troops, General Herbillon 
having been forced to leave it with his 
cavalry to take the barricades of the centre 
in the rear. The attack of the Republicans 
burst forth instantly. Musket shots were 
fired from the windows on the Quai Lepelle- 
tier J but the left of the column was still 
on the Pont d' Arcole, a line of riflemen had 
been placed by a major named Larochette 
before the Hotel de Ville, the 44th retraced 
its steps, and the attempt failed. 

Bastide arrived, with Chauffeur and 
Laissao. 

"Good news," said he to us, "all is 
going on well." His grave, honest, and 
dispassionate countenance shone with a 
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sort of patriotic serenity. He came from 
tlie barricades, and was about to return 
thither. He had received two balls in his 
cloak. I took him aside, and said to him, 
" Are you going back ?" " Yes." " Take 
me with you." " No," answered he, " you 
are necessary here. To-day you are the 
general, I am the soldier." I insisted in 
vain. He persisted in refiising, repeating 
continually, " The Committee is our centre, 
it should not disperse itself! It is your 
duty to remain here. Besides," added he, 
" make your mind easy. You run here more 
risk than we do. If you are taken you 
will be shot," " Well, then," said I, " the 
moment may come when our duty will be 
to join in the combat." " Without doubt." 
I resumed, " You who are on the barricades 
will be better judges than we shall of that 
moment. Give me your word of honour 
that you wUl treat me as you would wish 
me to treat you, and that you will come and 
fetch me." **I give it you," he an- 
swered, and he pressed my two hands in 
his own. 
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Later on, however, a few moments after 
Bastide had left, great as was my confi-* 
dence in the loyal word of this courageous 
and generous man, I could no longer re- 
strain myself, and I profited by an interval 
of two hours of which I could dispose, to 
go and see with my own eyes what was 
taking place, and in what manner the re- 
sistance was behaving. 
. I took a carriage in the square of the 
Palais Royal.* I explained to the driver 
who I was, and that I was about to visit 
and encourage the barricades; that I 
should go sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
the carriage, and that I trusted myself to 
him. I told him my name. 

The first comer is almost always an 
honest man. This true-hearted coachman 
answered me, "I know where the barri- 
cades are. I will drive you wherever it is 
necessary. I will wait for you wherever it 
is necessary. I will drive you there and 
bring you back ; and if you have no money, 
do not pay me, I am proud of such an action." 

And we started. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POETB SAINT MAETIN. 

Important deeds had been already achieved 
during the morning. 

" It is taking root," Bastide had said. 

The difficulty is not to Spread the flames 
but to light the fire. 

It was evident that Paris began to grow 
ill-tempered. Paris does not get angry 
at win. She must be in the humour for it. 
A volcano possesses nerves. The anger was 
coming slowly, but it was coming. On the 
horizon might be seen the first glimmering 
of the eruption. 

For the Elysee, as for us, the critical 
moment was drawing nigh. From the 
preceding evening they were nursing their 
resources. The Coup d^Etat and the Re- 
public were at length about to close with 
each other. The Committee had in vain 
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attempted to drag the wheel; some irresist- 
ible impulse carried away the last defenders 
of liberty and hurried them on to action. 
The decisive battle was about to be fought. 

In Paris, when certain hours have 
sounded, when there appears an immediate 
necessity for a progressive movement to be 
carried out, or a right to be vindicated, the 
insurrections rapidly spread throughout the 
whole city. But they always begin at some 
particular point. Paris, in its vast his- 
torical task, comprises two revolutionary 
classes, the " middle-class '' and the " peo- 
ple.'* And to these two combatants 
correspond two pieces of combat; the 
Porte Saint Martin when the paiddle-class 
are revolting, the BastUlQ when the people 
are revolting. The eye of the politician 
should always be fixed on these two points. 
There, famous in contemporary history, are 
two spots where a small portion of the 
hot cinders of Revolution seem ever to 
smoulder. 

When a wind blows from above, these 
burning cinders are dispersed, and fill the 
city with sparks. 
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This time, as we have abeady explained, 
the formidable Faubourg Antoine slum- 
bered, and as has been seen, nothing had 
been able to awaken it. An entire park of 
artillery was encamped with lighted matches 
around the July Column, that enormous 
deaf-and-'dumb memento of the Bastille. 
This lofty revolutionary pillar, this silent 
witness of the great deeds of the past, 
seemed to have forgotten all. Sad to say, 
the paving- stones which had seen the 14th 
of July did not rise under the cannon- 
wheels of the 2nd of December. It was 
therefore not the Bastille which began, it 
was the Porte Saint Martin, 

From eight o'clock in the morning the 
Eue Saint Denis and the Rue Saint Martin 
were in an uproar throughout their length ; 
throngs of indignant passers-by went up 
and down those thoroughfares. They tore 
down the placards of the Coup d^JEtat ; 
they posted up our Proclamations ; groups 
at the corners of all the adjacent streets 
commented upon the decree of outlawry 
drawn up by the members of the Left 
remaining at liberty; they snatched the 
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copies from each other. Men mounted on 
the kerb-stones read aloud the names of the 
120 signatories, and, still more than on the 
day before, each significant or celebrated 
name was hailed with applause. The 
crowd increased every moment — and the 
anger. The entire Eue Saint Denis 
presented the strange aspect of a street 
with all the doors and windows closed, and 
all the inhabitants in the open air. Look 
at the houses, there is death ; look at the 
•street, it is the tempest. 

Some fifty determined men suddenly 
emerged from a side alley, and began to run 
through the streets, crying, " To arms ! 
Long live the Representatives of the Left ! 
Long live the Constitution 1" The disarm- 
ing of the National Guards began. It was 
carried out more easily than on the pre- 
ceding evening. In less than an hour more 
than 150 muskets had been obtained. 

In the meanwhile the street became 
covered with barricades. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MY VISIT TO THE BABEIOADES. 

My coachman deposited me at the corner 
of Saint Eustache, and said to me, " Here 
you are in the hornets' nest." 

He added, " I will wait for you in the 
Rue de la Vrilliere, near the Place des 
Victoires. Take your time." 

I began walking from barricade to 
barricade. 

In the first I met De Motte, who offered 
to serve me as a guide. There is not a 
more determined man than De Flotte. I 
accepted his offer ; he took me everywhere 
where my presence could be of use. 

On the way he gave me an account of the 
steps taken by him to print our proclama- 
tions ; Boul4*s printing-office having failed 
him, he had appUed to a lithographic press 
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at No. 30, Eue Bergfere, and at the peril of 
their lives two brave men had printed 500 
copies of our decrees. These two true- 
hearted workmen were named, the one 
Eubens, the other Achille Poincellot. 

While walking I made jottings in pencil 
(with Bandings pencil, which I had with 
me), I registered facts at random; I repro- 
duce this page here. These living facts 
are useful for History ; the Coup d^JEtat is 
there, as though freshly bleeding. 

" Morning of the 4th. It looks as if the 
combat was suspended. Will it burst forth 
again ? Barricades visited by me : one at 
the corner of Saint Eustache. One at the 
Oyster Market. One in the Rue Mau- 
conseil. One in the Rue Tiquetonne. One 
in the Rue Mandar (Rocher de Cancale). 
One barring the Rue du Cadran and the 
Rue Montorgueil. Four closing the Petit- 
Carreau. The beginning of one between 
the Rue des Deux Fortes and the Rue 
Saint Sauveur, barring the Rue Saint Denis. 
One, the largest, barring the Rue Saint 
Denis, at the top of the Rue Gu^rin- 
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Boisseau. One barring the Rue Grenetat. 
One farther on in the Rue Grenetat, bar- 
ring the Rue Bourg-Labb6 (in the centre 
an overturned flour waggon ; a good barri- 
cade). In the Rue Saint Denis one bar- 
ring the Rue de Petit-Iion-Saint-Sauveur, 
One barring the Rue du Grand Hurleur, 
with its four corners barricaded. This 
barricade has abeady been attacked this 
morning. A combatant, Massonnet, a 
comb-maker of 154, Rue Saint Denis, re- 
ceived a ball in his overcoat; Dupapet, 
called * the man with the long beard,* was 
the last to stay on the summit of the barri- 
cade. He was heard to cry out to the 
officers commanding the attack j ' You are 
traitors ! * He is believed to have been shot. 
The troops retired — strange to say without 
demoUshing the barricade. A barricade is 
being constructed in the Rue du Renard. 
Some National Guards in uniform watch 
its construction, but do not work on it. 
One of them said to me, *We are not 
against you, you are on the side of 
Right.* They add that there are twelve or 

G 2 
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fifteen barricades in the Eue Bambuteau. 
This morning at daybreak the cannon had 
fired * steadily/ as one of them remarks, in 
the Eue Bourbon- Villeneuve, I visit a 
povrder manufactory improyised by Legue- 
vel at a chemist's opposite the Eue Gu^rin- 
Boisseau. 

"They are constructing the barricades 
amicably, without angering any one. They 
do what they can not to annoy the neigh- 
bourhood. The combatants of the Bourg- 
Labb^ barricades are ankle-deep in mud on 
account of the rain. It is a perfect sewer. 
They hesitate to ask for a truss of straw. 
They lie down in the water or on the pave- 
ment. 

" I saw there a young man who was ill, 
and who had just got up fi:om his bed with 
the fever still on him. He said to me, 

* I am going to my death * (he did so). 

"In the Eue Bourbon- Villeneuve they 
had not even asked a mattress of the 

* shopkeepers,' although, the barricade 
being bombarded, they needed them to 
deaden the effect of the balls. 
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"The soldiers make bad barricades, 
because they make them too well. A 
barricade should be tottering ; when well 
built it is worth nothing; the paving- 
stones should want equilibrium, ^so that 
they may roll down on the trooper,' said 
a street-boy to me, *and break their 
paws/ Sprains form a part of barricade 
warfare. 

" Jeanty Sarre is the chief of a complete 
group of barricades. He presented his 
first lieutenant to me, Charpentier, a man 
of thirty-six, lettered and scientific. 
Charpentier busies himself with experi- 
ments with the object of substituting gas 
for coal and wood in the firing of china, 
and he asks permission to read a tragedy 
to me * one of these days.' I said to him, 
* We shall make one.* 

" Jeanty Sarre is grumbling at Char- 
pentier; the ammunition is faiUng. Jeanty 
Sarre, having at his house in the Riie 
Saint Honors a pound of fowling-powder 
and twenty army cartridges, sent Charpen- 
tier to get them. Charpentier went there, 
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and brought back the fowling-powder 
and the cartridges, but distributed them 
to the combatants on the barricades 
whom he met on the way. * They were 
as though famished/ said he. Char- 
pentier had never in his life touched a fire- 
arm. Jeanty Sarre showed him how to 
load a gun. 

" They take their meals at a wine-seller*s 
at the comer, and they warm themselves 
there. It is very cold. The wine-seller 
says, * Those who are hungry, go and eat.* 
A combatant asked him, *Who pays?* 
'Death,' was the answer. And in truth 
some hours afterwards he had received 
seventeen bayonet thrusts. 

" They have not broken the gas-pipes — 
always for the sake of not doing imneces- 
sary damage. They confine themselves to 
requisitioning the gasmen's keys, and the 
lamplighters' winches in order to open the 
pipes. In this manner they control the 
lighting or extinguishing. 

'' This group of barricades is strong, and 
will play an important part. I had hoped 
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at one moment that they would attack it 
while I was there. The bugle had 
approached, and then had gone away again . 
Jeanty Sarre teUs me * it will be for this 
evening.' 

" His intention is to extinguish the gas 
in the Rue du Petit-Oarreau and all the 
adjoining streets, and to leave only one jet 
lighted in the Eue du Cadran. He has 
placed sentinels as far as the comer of the 
Eue Saint Denis ; at that point there is an 
open side, without barricades, but little 
accessible to the troops, on account of the 
narrowness of the streets, which they can 
only enter one by one. Thence little 
danger exists, an advantage of narrow 
streets; the troops are worth nothing 
unless massed together. The soldier does 
not like isolated action ; in war the feeling 
of elbow to elbow constitutes half the 
bravery. Jeanty Sarre has a reactionary 
uncle withwhom he is not on good terms, 
and who lives close by at No. 1, Rue du 
Petit-Carreau,r— * What a fright we shall 
give him presently I' said Jeanty Sarre to 
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me, laughing. This morning Jeanty Sarre 
has inspected the Montorgueil barricade. 
There was only one man on it, who was 
drunk, and who put the barrel of his gun 
against his breast, saying, * No thorough- 
fare.' Jeanty Sarre disarmed him. 

" I go to the Eue Pagevin. There at 
the comer of the Place des Victoires there 
is a well-constructed barricade. In the 
adjoining barricade in the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the troops this morning 
made no prisoners. The soldiers had 
killed every one. There are corpses as far 
as the Place des Victoires. The Pagevin 
barricade held its own. There are fifty 
men there, well armed. I enter. ' Is all 
going on well?' *Yes.' 'Courage.' I 
press all these brave hands ; they make a 
report to me. They had seen a Municipal 
Guard smash in the head of a dying man 
with the butt end of his musket. A pretty 
young girl, wishing to go home, took 
refiige in the barricade. There, terrified, 
she remained for an hour. When all 
danger was over, the chief of the barricade 
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caused her to be reconducted home by the 
eldest of his men. 

" As I was about to leave the barricade 
Pagevin, they brought me a prisoner, a 
police spy, they said. 

"He expected to be shot. I had him 
set at liberty." 

Bancel was in this barricade of the Euo 
Pagevin. We shook hands. 

He asked me, — 

" Shall we conquer ? ** 

" Yes," I answered. 

We then could hardly entertain a doubt. 

De Motte and Bancel wished to accom- 
pany me, fearing that I should be arrested 
by the regiment guarding the Bank. 

The weather was misty and cold, 
almost dark. This obscurity concealed 
and helped us. The fog was on our side. 

As we reached the comer of the Eue de 
la Vrillifere a group on horseback passed by. 

It consisted of a few officers, preceded 
by a man who seemed a soldier, but who 
was not in uniform. He wore a cloak with 
a hood. 
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De Flotte nudged me with his elbaw, and 
whispered, — 

" Do you know Fialin ? " 

I answered, — 

« No." 

" Have you seen him?" 

" No." 

'* Do you wish to see him." 

" No." 

« Look at him." 

I looked at him. 

This man in truth was passing before 
us. It was he who preceded the group of 
of&cers. He came out of the Bank. 
Had he been there to effect a new forced 
loan ? The people who were at the doors 
looked at him with curiosity, and without 
anger. His entire bearing was insolent. 
He turned from time to time to say a word 
to one of his followers. This little caval- 
cade '' pawed the ground" in the mist and 
in the mud. Fialin had the arrogant air 
of a man who caracoles before a crime. 
He gazed at the passers-by T^ith a haughty 
look. His horse was very handsome, and, 
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poor beast, seemed very proud. FiaUn 
was smiling. He had in his hand the whip 
that his face deserved. 

He passed by. I never saw the man 
except on this occasion. 

De Flotte and Bancel did not leave me 
until they had seen me get into my vehicle. 
My true-hearted coachman was waiting 
for me in the Rue de la Vrillifere. He 
brought me back to No. 15, Rue Richelieu. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BABBIOADE OF THE HUB MESLAY. 

The first barricade of the Eue Saint 
Martin was erected at the junction of the 
Rue Meslay. A large cart was overturned, 
placed across the street, and the roadway- 
was unpaved; some flag-stones of the 
footway were also torn up. This barricade, 
the advanced work of defence of the whole 
revolted street, could only form a temporary 
obstacle. No portion of the piled-up 
stones was higher than a man. In a good 
third of the barricade the stones did not 
reach above the knee. ''It will at all 
events be good enough to get killed in,'' 
said a little street Arab who was rolling 
numerous flag-stones to the barricade. A 
hundred combatants took up their position 
behind it. Towards nine o'clock the 
movements of the troops gave warning of 
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the attack. The head of the column of 
the Marulaz Brigade occupied the comer 
of the street on the side of the boulevard. 
A piece of artillery, raking the whole of 
the street, was placed in position before 
the Porte Saint Martin. For some time both 
sides gazed on each other in that moody 
silence which precedes an encounter ; the 
troops regarding the barricade bristling with 
guns, the barricade regarding the gaping 
cannon. After a while the order for a 
general attack was given. The firing com- 
menced. The first shot passed above the 
barricade, and struck a woman who was 
passing some twenty paces in the rear, full 
in the breast. She fell, ripped open. The 
fire became brisk without doing much 
injury to the barricade. The cannon was 
too near ; the bullets flew too high. 

The combatants, who had not yet lost a 
man, received each bullet with a cry of 
" Long live the Republic 1" but without 
firing. They possessed few cartridges, and 
they husbanded them. Suddenly the 49th 
regiment advanced in close column order. 
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The barricade fired. 

The smoke filled the street; when it 
cleared away there could be seen a dozen 
men on the ground, and the soldiers falling 
back in disorder by the side of the houses. 
The leader of the barricade shouted, 
"They are falling back. Cease firing! 
Let us not waste a ball.** 

The street remained for some time 
deserted. The cannon recommenced firing. 
A shot csune in every two minutes, but 
always badly aimed. A man with a 
fowling-piece came up to the leader of the 
barricade, and said to him, ** Let us dis- 
mount that cannon. Let us kill the 
gunners.** 

"Why? ** said the chief, smiling, " they 
are doing us no harm, let us do none 
to them.** 

Nevertheless the sound of the bugle 
could be distinctly heard on the other side 
of the block of houses which concealed the 
troops echelloned on the Square of Saint 
Martin, and it was manifest that a second 
attack was being prepared. 
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This attack would naturally be furious, 
desperate, and stubborn. 

It was also evident that if this barricade 
were carried the entire street would be 
scoured. The other barricades were still 
weaker than the first, and more feebly 
defended. The "middle class" had 
given then- guns, and had re-entered their 
houses. They lent their street, that was 
all. 

It was therefore necessary to hold the 
advanced barricade as long as possible. 
But what was to be done, and how was 
the resistance to be maintained? They 
had scarcely two shots per man left. 

An unexpected source of supply arrived. 

A young man, I can name him, for he is 
dead — Pierre Tissi^,^ who was a workman, 
and who also was a poet, had worked 
during a portion of the morning at the 
barricades, and at the moment when the 
firing began he went away, stating as his 

* It must not be forgotten that this has been written 
in exile^ and that to name a hero was to condemn him 
to exile. 
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reason that they would not give him a 
gun. In the barricade they had said, 
" There is one who is afraid." 

Pierre Tissie was not afraid, as we shall 
see later on. 

He left the barricade. 

Pierre Tissi6 had only his knife with him, 
a Catalan knife ; he opened it at all hazards, 
he held it in his hand, and went on straight 
before him. 

As he came out of the Rue Saint Sauveur, 
he saw at the comer of a little lonely street, 
in which all the windows were closed, a 
soldier of the line standing sentry, posted 
there doubtlessly by the main guard at a 
little distance. 

This soldier was at the halt with his gun 
to his shoulder ready to fire. 

He heard the step of Pierre Tissi^, and 
cried out, — 

" Who goes there ? " 

" Death I " answered Pierre Tissi^. 

The soldier fired, and missed Pierre 
Tissi^, who sprang on him, and struck him 
down with a blow of his knife. 
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The soldier fell, and blood spurted out of 
bis mouth. 

"I did not know I should speak so 
truly," muttered Pierre Tissie. 

And he added, "Now for the ambu- 
lance ! " 

He took the soldier on his back, picked 
up the gun which had fallen to the ground, 
and came back to the barricade. " I 
bring you a wounded man," said he. 

« 

" A dead man," they exclaimed. 

In truth the soldier had just expired. 

" Infamous Bonaparte 1 " said Tissie. 
" Poor red breeches ! All the same, I 
have got a gun." 

They emptied the soldier's pouch and 
knapsack. They divided the cartridges. 
There were 150 of them. There were also 
two gold pieces of ten francs, two days' 
pay since the 2nd of December. These 
were thrown on the ground, no one would 
take them. 

They distributed the cartridges with 
shouts of " Long live the Republic." 

Meanwhile the attacking party had 

VOL. III. H 
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placed a mortar in position by the side of 
the cannon. 

The distribution of the cartridges was 
hardly ended when the infantry appeared, 
and charged upon the barricade with the 
bayonet. This second assault, as had been 
foreseen, was violent and desperate. It 
was repulsed. Twice the soldiers returned 
to the charge, and twice they fell back, 
leaving the street strewn with dead. In 
the interval between the assaults, a shell 
had pierced and dismantled the barricade, 
and the cannon began to fire grape-shot. 

The situation was hopeless; the car- 
tridges were exhausted. Some began to 
throw down their guns and go away. The 
only means of escape was by the Rue Saint 
Sauveur, and to reach the comer of the 
Rue Saint Sauveur it was necessary to get 
over the lower part of the barricade, 
which left nearly the whole of the fugitives 
unprotected. There was a perfect rain of 
musketry and grape shot. Three or four 
were killed there, one, like Baudin, by a 
ball iu his eye. The leader of the barri- 
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cade suddenly noticed that lie was alone 
with Pierre Tisai^, and a boy of fourteen 
years old, the same who had rolled so 
many stones for the barricade. A third 
attack was pending, and the soldiers began 
to advance by the side of the houses. 

" Let us go," said the leader of the bar- 
ricade. 

I shall remain," said Pierre Tissi^. 
And I also," said the boy. 

And the boy added, — 

" I have neither father nor mother. As 
well this as anything else." 

The leader fired his last shot, and re- 
tired like the others over the lower part of 
the barricade. A volley knpcked off his 
hat. He stooped down and picked it up 
again. The soldiers were not more than 
twenty-five paces distant. 

He shouted to the two who remained, — 

" Come along 1 " 

"No," said Pierre Tissie. 

" No," said the boy. 

A few moments afterwards the soldiers 
scaled the barricade, already half in ruins. 

H 2 
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Pierre Tissi^ and tlie boy were killed 
with bayonet thrusts. 

Some twenty muskets were abandoned 
in this barricade. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BABBICADE OP THE MAIRIE OF THE FIFTH 

ABRONDISSEMENT. 

National Guabds in uniform filled the 
courtyard of the Mairie of the Fifth Arron- 
dissement. Others came in every moment. 
An ex* drummer of the Garde Mobile had 
taken a drum from a lower room at the 
side of the guard-room, and had beaten 
the call to arms in the surrounding 
streets. Towards nine o'clock a group of 
fourteen or fifteen young men, most of 
whom were in white blouses, entered the 
Mairie, shouting, " Long live the Re- 
public 1 " They were armed with guns. 
The National Guard received them with 
shouts of "Down with Louis Bona- 
parte I '* They fraternized in the court- 
yard. Suddenly there was a movement. 
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It was caused by the arrival of the Repre- 
sentatives Doutre and Pelletier. 

"What is to be done?" shouted the 
crowd. 

" Barricades," said Pelletier. 

They set to work to tear up the paving- 
stones. 

A largfe cart laden with sacks of flour 
was descending the faubourg, and passed 
before the gate of the Mairie. They 
unharnessed the horses, which the carter 
led away, and they turned the cart round 
without upsetting it across the wide road- 
way of the faubourg. The barricade was 
completed in a moment. A truck came 
up. They took it and stood it against the 
wheels of the cart, just as a screen is 
placed before a fireplace. 

The remainder was made up of casks 
and paving-stones. Thanks to the flour- 
cart the barricade was lofty, and reached 
to the first storey of the houses. It inter- 
sected the faubourg at the comer of the 
little Bue Saint Jean. A narrow entrance 
had been contrived at the barricade at the 
comer of the street. 
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"One barricade is not suflScient," said 
Doutre, " we must place the Maine be- 
tween two barriers, so as to be able to 
defend both sides at the same time." 

They constructed a second barricade, 
facing the summit of the faubourg. This 
one was low and weakly built, being com- 
posed only of planks and of paving-stones. 
There was about a hundred paces distance 
between the two barricades. 

There were three hundred men in this 
space. Only one hundred had guns. The 
majority had only one cartridge. 

The firing began about ten o'clock. 
Two companies of the line appeared and 
fired several volleys. The attack was only 
a feint. The barricade replied, and made 
the mistake of fooUshly exhausting its 
ammunition. The troops retired. Then 
the attack began in earnest. Some 
Chasseurs de Vincennes emerged from the 
comer of the boulevard. 

Following out the Afincan mode of war- 
fare, they ghded along the side .of the 
walls, and then, with a run, they threw 
themselves upon the barricade. 
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No more ammunition in the barricade. 
No quarter to be expected. 

Those who had no more powder or balls 
threw down their guns. Some wished to 
reoccupy their position in the Maine, but 
it was impossible for them to maintain any 
defence there, the Maine being open and 
commanded from every side ; they scaled 
the walls and scattered themselves about 
in the neighbouring houses ; others escaped 
by the narrow passage of the boulevard 
which led into the Rue Saint Jean ; most 
of the combatants reached the opposite 
side of the boulevard, while those who had 
a cartridge left fired a last- volley upon the 
troops from the height of the paving stones. 
Then they awaited their death. All were 
kiUed. 

One of those who succeeded in slipping 
into the Rue Saint Jean, where moreover 
they ran the gauntlet of a volley from their 
assailants, was M. H. Coste, Editor of 
the Evenement and of the Avenement da 
Peuple. 

M. Coste had been a captain in the 
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Garde Mobile. At a bend in the street, 
which placed him out of reach of the balls, 
M, Coste noticed in front of him the 
drummer of the Garde Mobile, who, like 
him, had escaped by the Rue Saint Jean, 
and who was profiting by the loneliness 
of the street to get rid of his drum. 

" Keep your drum,'' cried he to him. 

" For what pm^ose ? " 

" To beat the call to arms." 

" Where ? *' 

" At BatignoUes." 

" I will keep it," said the drummer. 

These two men came out from the jaws 
of death and at once consented to re-enter 
them. 

But how should they cross all Paris with 
this drum ? The first patrol which met 
them would shoot them. A porter of an 
adjoining house, who noticed their predica- 
ment, gave them a packing-cloth. They 
enveloped the drum in it, and reached 
Batignolles by the lonely streets which 
skirt the walls. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE BABEICADB OF THE ETJE TH^fivENOT. 

Georges Biscarbat was the man who 
had given the signal for the hooting in the 
Rue de TEchelle. 

I had known Georges Biscarrat ever 
since June, 1848. He had taken part in 
that disastrous insurrection. I had had 
an opportunity of being useful to him. 
He had been captured, and was kneeling 
before the firing-party; I interfered, and 
I saved his life, together with that of some 
others, M., D., D., B., and that brave- 
hearted architect Rolland, who when an 
exile, later on, so ably restored the Brussels 
Palace of Justice. 

This took place on the 24th June, 
1848, in the underground floor of No. 93, 
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Boulevard Beaumarcliais, a house then in 
course of construction. 

Gteorges Biscarrat became attached to 
me. It appeared that he was the nephew 
of one of the oldest and best friends of my 
childhood, Felix Biscarrat, who died in 
1828. Georges Biscarrat came to see me 
from time to time, and on occasions he 
asked my advice or gave me information. 

Wishing to preserve him from evil in- 
fluences, I had given him, and he had 
accepted, this guiding maxim, " No insur- 
rection except for Duty and for Right." 

What was this hooting in the Rue de 
rEchelle ? Let us relate the incident. 

On the 2nd of December, Bonaparte had 
made an attempt to go out. He had 
ventured to go and look atParis. Paris 
does not hke being looked at by certain 
eyes, it considers it an insult, and it resents 
an insult more than a wound. It submits 
to assassination, but not to the leering 
gaze of the assassin. It took offence at 
Louis Bonaparte. 

At nine o'clock in the morning, at the 
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moment when the Courbevoie garrison 
was descending upon Paris, the placards 
of the Coup d'Stat being still fresh upon 
the walls, Louis Bonaparte had left the 
Elysee, had crossed the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Garden of the Tuileries, and the 
railed courtyard of the Carrousel, and had 
been seen to go out by the gate of the Rue 
de rEchelle. A crowd assembled at once. 
Louis Bonaparte was in a general's uni- 
form; his uncle, the ex-King J^r6me, 
accompanied him, together with Flahaut, 
who kept in the rear. J6r6me wore the 
full uniform of a Marshal of France, with 
a hat with a white feather; Louis Bona- 
parte's horse was a head before J^r6me's 
horse. Louis Bonaparte was gloomy, 
Jerome attentive, Mahaut beaming. Fla- 
haut had his hat on one side. There was 
a strong escort of Lancers. Edgar Ney 
followed. Bonaparte intended to go as far 
as the H6tel de Ville. Georges Biscarrat 
was there. The street was unpaved, the 
road was being macadamised, he mounted 
on a heap of stones, and shouted, " Down 
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with the Dictator 1 Down with the Pra9- 
torians ! " The soldiers looked at him 
with bewilderment, and the crowd with 
astonishment. Georges Biscarrat (he told 
me so himself) felt that this cry was too 
erudite, and that it would not be under- 
stood, so he shouted, " Down with Bona- 
parte I Down with the Lancers ! " 

The effect of this shout was electrical. 
" Down with Bonaparte ! Down with the 
Lancers ! " cried the people, and the whole 
streetbecame stormy and turbulent. "Down 
with Bonaparte ! " The outcry resembled 
the beginning of an execution, Bonaparte 
made a sudden movement to the right, 
turned back, and re-entered the courtyard 
of the Louvre. 

Georges Biscarrat felt it necessary to 
complete his shout by a barricade. 

He said to the bookseller, Benoist 
Mouilhe, who had just opened his shop, 
" Shouting is good, action is better." He 
returned to his house in the Rue du Vert 
Bois, put on a blouse and a workman's 
cap, and went down into the dark streets. 
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Before the end of the day he had made ar- 
rangements with four associations — the 
gas-fitters, the last-makers, the shawl- 
makers, and the hatters. 

In this manner he spent the day of the 
2nd of December. 

The day of the 3rd was occupied in 
goings and comings " almost useless." So 
Biscarrat told Versigny, and he added, 
" however I have succeeded in this much, 
that the placards of the Coup d^JEtat have 
been everywhere torn down, so much so 
that in order to render the tearing down 
more diflScult the poUce have ultimately 
posted them in the public conveniences — 
their proper place." 

On Thursday, the 4th, early in the 
morning, Georges Biscarrat went to 
Ledouble's restaurant, where four Repre- 
sentatives of the People usually took their 
meals, Brives, Berthelon, Antoine Bard, 
and Viguier, nicknamed " Father Viguier." 
All foiff were there. Viguier related what 
we had done on the preceding evening, 
and shared my opinion that the closing 
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catastroplie should be hurried on, that the 
Crime should be precipitated into the abyss 
which befitted it. Biscarratcame in. The 
Representatives did not know him, and 
stared at him. "Who are you?" asked 
one of them. Before he could answer. Dr. 
Petit entered, unfolded a paper, and said, 

"Does any one know Victor Hugo's 
handwriting?'' 

" I do," said Biscarrat. He looked at 
the paper. It was my proclamation to the 
army. " This must be printed," said 
Petit. " I will undertake it," said Biscarrat. 
Antoine Bard asked him, " Do you know 
Victor Hugo?" "He saved my life," 
answered Biscarrat. The Representatives 
shook hands with him. 

Guilgot arrived. Then Versigny. Ver- 
signy knew Biscarrat. He had seen him at 
my house. Versigny said, " Take care what 
you do. There is a man outside the door." 
"It is a shawl-maker," said Biscarrat. 
" He has come with me. He is following 
me." "But," resumed Versigny, "he is 
wearing a blouse, beneath which he has a 
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handkerchief. He seems to be hiding this, 
and he has something in the handkerchief." 
" Sugar-plums," said Biscarrat. 

They were cartridges. 

Versigny and Biscarrat went to the office 
of the Siecle; at the SUcle thirty work- 
men, at the risk of being shot, offered to 
print my Proclamation. Biscarrat left it 
with them, and said to Versigny, "Now 
I want my barricade." 

The shawl-maker walked behind them. 
Versigny and Biscarrat turned their steps 
towards the top of the Saint Denis quarter. 
When they drew near to the Porte Saint 
Denis they heard the hum of many voices. 
Biscarrat laughed and said to Versigny, 
" Saint Denis is growing angry, matters 
are improving." Biscarrat recruited forty 
combatants on the way, amongst whom 
was Moulin, head of the association of 
leather-dressers. Chapuis, sergeant-major 
of the National Guard, brought them four 
muskets and ten swords. " Do you know 
where there are anymore?" asked Bis- 
carrat. "Yes, at the Saint Sauveur 
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Baths." They went there, and found forty 
muskets. They gave them swords and car- 
tridge-pouches. Gentlemen, well-dressed, 
brought tin boxes containing powder and 
balls. Women, brave and light-hearted, 
manufactured cartridges. At the first door 
adjoining the Rue du Hasard-Saint-Sauveur 
they requisitioned iron bars and hammers 
from a large courtyard belonging to a 
locksmith. Having the arms, they had the 
men. They speedily numbered a hundred. 
They began to tear up the pavements. It 
was half -past ten. " Quick ! quick ! " 
cried Georges Biscarrat, " the barricade of 
my dreams I " It was in the Rue Th^ve- 
not. The barrier was constructed high 
and formidable. To abridge. At eleven 
o'clock Georges Biscarrat had completed 
his barricade* At noon he was killed 
there* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OSSIAN AND SCIPIO. 



Abeests grew more numerous. 

Towards noon a Commissary of Police, 
named Boudrot, appeared at the divan of 
the Eue Lepelletier. He was accompanied 
fey the police agent Delahodde. Dela- 
hodde was that traitorous socialist writer, 
who, upon being unmasked, had passed 
from the Secret Police to the Public Police 
Service. I knew him, and I record this 
incident. In 1832 he was a master in the 
school at which were my two sons, then 
boys, and he had addressed poetry to me. 
At the same time he was acting the spy 
upon me. The Lepelletier divan was the 
place of meeting of a large number of 
Republican journalists. Delahodde knew 
them all. A detachment of the Bepublican 
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Guard occupied the entrances to the cafe. 
Then ensued an inspection of all the 
ordinary customers, Delahodde walHiig 
first, with the Commissary behind him. 
Two Municipal Guards followed them. 
From time to time Delahodde looked round 
and said, "Lay hold of this man." In 
this manner some score of writers were 
arrested, among whom were Hennett de 
Kesler.* On the preceding evening Kesler 
had been on the Saint Antoine barricade. 

a 

Kesler said to Delahodde, "You are a 
miserable wretch." " And you are an un- 
grateful fellow," replied Delahodde ; ** I am 
saving your life.^* Curious words ; for it is 
difficult to believe that Delahodde was in 
the secret of what was to happen on the 
fatal day of the Fourth. 

At the head-quarters of the Committee en- 
couraging information was forwarded to us 
from every side. Testelin, the Representa- 
tive of Lille, is not only a learned man, 
but a brave man. On the morning of the 

^ Died in exile in Guernsey. See the '' Pendant 
TExil/' under the heading Actes et Paroles, vol. ii« 

I 2 
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3rd he had reached, shortly after me, the 
Saint Antoine barricade, where Baudin had 
just been killed. All was at an end in 
that direction. Testelin was accompanied 
by Charles Gambon, another dauntless 
man.* The two Representatives wandered 
through the agitated and dark streets, 
little followed, in no way understood, seek- 
ing a ferment of insurgents, and only 
finding a swarming of the curious. Testelin, 
nevertheless, having come to the Com- 
mittee, informed us of the following: — 
At the comer of a street of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine Gambon and himself had 
noticed a crowd. They had gone up to it. 
This crowd was reading a biQ placarded 
on a wall. It was the Appeal to Arms 
signed "Victor Hugo." Testelin asked 
Gambon, " Have you a pencil ? " " Yes," 
answered Gambon. Testelin took the 
pencil, went up to the placard, and wrote 
his name beneath mine, then he gave the 
pencil to Gambon, who in turn wrote his 

' Died in exile; at Termonde. 
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name beneath that of Testehn. Upon this 
the crowd shouted, " Bravo ! These are 
true-hearted men I '* " Shout * Long live 
the Republic ! ' " cried Testelin. All 
shouted "Long live the Eepublic ! " " And 
from above, from the open windows," 
added Gambon, "women clapped their 
hands." 

" The little hands of women applauding 
are a good sign," said Michel de Bourges. 

As has been seen, and we cannot lay too 
much stress upon the fact, what the Com- 
mittee of Resistance wished was to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood as much as 
possible. To construct barricades, to let 
them be destroyed, and to reconstruct 
them at other points, to avoid the army, 
and to wear it out, to wage in Paris the 
war of the desert, always retreating, never 
yielding, to take time for an ally, to add 
days to days ; on the one hand to give the 
people time to understand and to rise, on 
the other, to conquer the Coup d^JEtat by 
the weariness of the army; such was the 
plan discussed and adopted. 
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The order was accordingly given that 
the barricades should be but slightly de- 
fended. 

We repeated in every possible form to 
the combatants, — 

" Shed as little blood as possible I 
Spare the blood of the soldiers and husband 
your own.'* 

Nevertheless, the struggle once begun, 
it became impossible in many instances, 
during certain excited hours of fighting, to 
moderate their ardour. Several barricades 
were obstinately defended, particularly 
those in the Eue Bambuteau, in the Rue 
Montorgueil, and in the Rue Neuve Saint 
Eustache. 

These barricades were commanded by 
daring leaders. 

Here, for the sake of history, we will 
record a few of these brave men fight- 
ing outlines who appeared and disappeared 
in the smoke of the combat. Eadouz, an 
architect, Deluc, Mallarmet, F^lix Bony, 
Luneau, an ex-Captain of the Republican 
Guard, Camille Berru, editor of the Avene^ 
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ment^ gay, warm-hearterf, and dauntless, 
and that young Eugene Millelot, who was 
destined to be condemned at Cayenne to 
receive 200 lashes, and to expire at the 
twenty-third stroke before the very eyes 
of his father and brother, proscribed and 
convicts like himself. 

The barricade of the Rue Aumaire was 
amongst those which were not carried 
without resistance. Although raised in 
haste, it was fairly constructed. Fifteen 
or sixteen resolute men defended it ; two 
were killed. 

The barricade was carried with the 
bayonet by a battalion of the 16th of 
the line. This battalion, hurled on the 
barricade at the double, was received by 
a brisk fusilade; several soldiers were 
wounded. 

The first who fell in the soldiers' ranks 
was an oflScer. He was a young man of 
twenty-five, lieutenant of the first com- 
pany, named Ossian Dumas; two balls 
broke both his legs as though by a single 
blow. 
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At that time there were in the army 
two brothers of the name of Dumas, Ossian 
and Scipio. Scipio was the elder. They 
were near relatives of the Representative, 
Madier de Montjau. 

These two brothers belonged to a poor 
but honoured family. The elder had been 
educated at the Polytechnic School, the 
other at the School of Saint Oyr. 

Scipio was four years older than his 
brother. According to that splendid and 
mysterious law of ascent, which the French 
Revolution has created, and which, so to 
speak, has placed a ladder in the centre of 
a society hitherto caste-bound and inacces- 
sible, Scipio Dumas' family had imposed 
upon themselves the most severe priva- 
tions in order to develope his intellect and 
secure his future. His relations, with the 
touching heroism of the poor of the pre- 
sent era, denied themselves bread to afford 
him knowledge. In this manner he at- 
tained to the Polytechnic School, where 
he quickly became one of the best pupils. 

Having concluded his studies, he. was 
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appointed an officer in the artillery, and 
sent to Metz. It then became his tarn to 
help the boy who had to mount after him . 
He held out his hand to his younger bro- 
ther. He economized the modest pay of 
an artillery lieutenant, and, thanks to him , 
Ossian became an officer like Scipio. While 
Scipio, detained by duties belonging to his 
position, remained at Metz, Ossian was 
incorporated in an infantry regiment, and 
went to Africa. There he saw his first 
service. 

Scipio and Ossian were Republicans. In 
October, 1851, the 16th of the line, in 
which Ossian was serving, was summoned 
to Paris. It was one of the regiments 
chosen by the ill-omened hand of Louis 
Bonaparte, and on which the Coup d^JEtat 
counted. 

The 2nd of December arrived. 

Lieutenant Ossian Dumas obeyed, like 
nearly all his comrades, the order to take 
up arms ; but every one round him could 
notice his gloomy attitude. 

The day of the 3rd was spent in marches 
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and countermarclies. On the 4th the 
combat began. The 16th, which formed 
part of the Herbillon Brigade, was told 
off to capture the barricades of the Bnes 
Beaubourg, Transnonain, and Aumaire. 
This battle-field was formidable ; a perfect 
square of barricades had been raised there. 

It was by the Bue Aumaire, and with 
the regunent of which Ossian formed part, 
that the military leaders resolved to begin 
action. 

At the moment when the regiment, with 
arms loaded, was about to march upon the 
Rue Aumaire, Ossian Dumas went up to 
his captain, a brave and veteran officer, 
with whom he was a favourite, and declared 
that he would not march a step farther, 
that the deed of the 2nd of December was 
a crime, that Louis Bonaparte was a traitor, 
that it was for them, soldiers, to maintain 
the oath which Bonaparte violated; and 
that, as for himself, he would not lend his 
sword to the butchery of the Republic. 

A halt was made. The signal of attack 
was awaited ; the two officers, the old cap- 
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tain and the young lieutenant, conversed 
in a low tone. 

" And what do you want to do ?'* asked 
the captain. 

" Break my sword." 

"You will be taken to Vincennes." 

" That is all the same to me." 

" Most certainly dismissed." 

"Possibly." 

" Perhaps shot." 

" I expect it." 

" But there is no longer any time ; you 
should have resigned yesterday." 

" There is always time to avoid com- 
mitting a crime." 

The captain, as may be seen^ was simply 
one of those professional heroes, grown 
old in the leather stock, who know of no 
country but the flag, and no other law but 
military discipline. Iron arms and wooden 
heads. They are neither citizens nor men. 
They only recognize honour in the form of 
a general's epaulettes. It is of no use 
talking to them of poHtical duties, of obe- 
dieuce to the laws, of the Constitution. 
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What do they know about all this ? What 
is a Constitution ; what are the most holy 
laws, against three words which a corporal 
may murmur into the ear of a sentinel ? 
Take a pair of scales, put in one side the 
Gospels, in the other the oflBcial instruc- 
tions; now weigh them. The corporal 
turns the balance; the Deity kicks the 
beam. 

God forms a portion of the order of the 
day of Saint Bartholomew • "Kill all- 
He will recognize His own." 

This is what the priests accept, and at 
times glorify. 

Saint Bartholomew has been blessed by 
the Pope and decorated with the Catholic 
medal.* 

Meanwhile Ossian Dumas appeared de- 
termined. The captain made a last effort. 

" You will ruin yourself,*' said he. 

" I shall save my honour.** 

"It is precisely your honour that you 
are sacrificing.** 

' Pro Hugonotorum strage. Medal siaruck at Rome 
in 1572. 
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" Because I am going away?" 

" To go away is to desert." 

This seemed to impress Ossian Dumas. 
The captain continued, — 

"They are about to fight. In a few 
minutes the barricade will be attacked. 
Your comrades will fall, dead or wounded. 
You are a young oflBcer — you have not yet 
been much under fire — " 

"At all events," warmly interrupted 
Ossian Dumas, "I shall not have fought 
against the Republic ; they will not say I 
am a traitor." 

" No, but they will say that you are a 
coward." 

Ossian made no reply. 

A moment afterwards the command was 
given to attack. The regiment started at 
the double. The barricade fired. 

Ossian Dumas was the first who fell. 

He had not been able to bear that word 
"coward," and he had remained in his 
place in the first rank. 

They took him to the ambulance, and 
from thence to the hospital. 
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Let US at once state the conclusion of 
this touching incident. 

Both of his legs were broken. The doc- 
tors thought that it would be necessary to 
amputate them both. 

General Saint- Arnaud sent him the Cross 
of Honour. 

As is known, Louis Bonaparte has- 
tened to discharge his debt to his praatorian 
accompUces. After having massacred, the 
sword voted; 

The combat was still smoking when the 
army was brought to the ballot-box. 

The garrison of Paris voted " Yes.'* It 
absolved itself. 

With the rest of the army it was other- 
wise. Military honour was indignant, and 
roused the civic virtue. Notwithstanding 
the pressure which was exercised, although 
the regiments deposited their votes in the 
shakos of their colonels, the army voted 
"No'* in many districts of France and 
Algeria. 

The Polytechnic School voted " No ** in 
a body. Nearly everywhere the artillery, 
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of which the Polytechnic School is the 
cradle, voted to the same effect as the 
school, 

Scipio Dumas, it may be remembered, 
was at Metz. 

By some curious chance it happened 
that the feeling of the artillery, which 
everywhere else had pronounced against 
the Coup (TStatf hesitated at Metz, and 
seemed to lean towards Bonaparte* 

Scipio Dumas, in presence of this inde- 
cision set an example. He voted in a loud 
voice, and with an open voting-paper, 
" No.'' 

" Then he sent in his resignation. At 
the same time that the Minister at Paris 
received the resignation of Scipio Dumas, 
Scipio Dumas at Metz, received his dis- 
missal, signed by the Minister. 

After Scipio Dumas' vote, the same 
thought had come at the same time to both 
the Government and to the officer, to the 
Government that the officer was a dan- 
gerous man, and that they could no longer 
employ him, to the officer that the Govern- 
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ment was an infamous one, and ttat he 
ought no longer to serve it. 

The resignation and the dismissal crossed 
on the way. 

By this word "dismissal" must be 
understood the withdrawal of employ- 
ment. 

According to our existing miUtary laws 
it is in this manner that they now « break " 
an oflBcer. Withdrawal of employment, 
that is to say, no more service, no more 
pay; poverty. 

Simultaneously with his dismissal, Scipio 
Dumas learnt the news of the attack on 
the barricade of the Eue Aumaire, and that 
his brother had both his legs broken. In 
the fever of events he had been a week 
without news of Ossian. Scipio had con- 
fined himself to writing to his brother to 
inform him of his vote and of his dismissal, 
and to induce him to do likewise. 

His brother wounded ! His brother at 
the Val-de-Gr&ce 1 He left immediately 
for Paris. 

He hastened to the hospital. They took 
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him to'Ossian's bedside. The poor young 
fellow had had both his legs amputated on 
the preceding day. 

At the moment when Soipio, stunned, 
appeared at his bedside, Ossian held in his 
hand the cross which General Saint- Arnaud 
had just sent him. 

The wounded man turned towards the 
aide-de-camp who had brought it, and said 
to him, — 

" I wiU not have this cross. On my 
breast it would be stained with the blood 
of the Republic." 

And perceiving his brother, who had just 
entered, he held out the cross to him, ex- 
claiming, — 

" You take it. Tou have voted * No, ' 
and you have broken your sword ! It is 
you who have deserved it ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE QUESTION PRESENTS ITSELF. 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon. 

Bonaparte had again become gloomy. 

The gleams of sunshine on such coun- 
tenances as these last a very short time. 

He had gone back to his private room, 
had seated himself before the fire, with his 
feet on the hobs, motionless, and no one 
any longer approached him except Boguet. 

What was he thinking of? 

The twistings of the viper cannot be 
foreseen. 

' What this man achieved on this infamous 
day I have told at length in another book. . 
See " Napoleon the little." 

From time to time Roguet entered and 
informed him of what was going on. 
Bonaparte listened in silence, deep in 
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thought, marble in which a torrent of lava 
boiled. 

He received at the Blysfe the same news 
that we received in the Rue Richelieu ; bad 
for him, good- for us. In one of the regi- 
ments which had just voted, there were 170 
" Noes." This regiment has since been 
dissolved, and scattered abroad in the 
African army. 

They had counted on the 14th of the 
Line which had fired on the people in 
February. The Colonel of the 14th of the 
Line had refused to recommence ; he had 
just broken his sword. 

Our appeal had ended by being heard. 
Decidedly, as we have seen, Paris was ris- 
ing. The fall of Bonaparte seemed to be 
foreshadowed. Two Representatives, Fab- 
vier and Crestin, met in the Rue Royale, 
and Crestin, pointing to the Palace of the 
Assembly, said to Fabvier, " We shall be 
there to-morrow." 

One noteworthy incident. Mazas be- 
came eccentric, the prison unbent itself; 
the interior experienced an undefinable 

E 2 
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reverberation from the outside. The war- 
ders, who the preceding evening had been 
insolent to the Representatives when going 
for their exercise in the courtyard, now 
saluted them to the ground. That very 
morning of Thursday, the 4th, the gover- 
nor of the prison had paid a visit to the 
prisoners, and had said to them, " It is not 
my fault." He brought them books and 
writing-paper, a thing which up to that 
time he had refused. The Representative 
Valentin was in solitary confinement ; on 
the morning of the 4th his warder sud- 
denly became amiable, and offered to obtain 
for him news from outside, through his 
wife, who, he said, had been a servant in 
General Lefl6's household. These were 
significant signs. When the gaoler smiles 
it means that the gaol is half opening. 

We may add, what is not a contradic- 
tion, that at the same time the garrison at 
Mazas was being increased. 1200 more 
men were marched in, in detachments of 100 
men each, spacing out their arrivals in 
^* little doses '' as an eye-witness remarked 
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to "US. Later on 400 men. 100 litres of 
brandy were distributed to them. One 
litre for every sixteen men. The prisoners 
could hear the movement of artillery round 
the prison. 

The agitation spread to the most peace- 
able quarters. But the centre of Paris was 
aboveall threatening. The centre of Paris 
is a labyrinth of streets which appears to 
be made for the labyrinth of riots. The 
Ligue, the Fronde, the Revolution — we 
must unceasingly recall these useful facts — 
the 14th of July, the 10th of August, 1792, 
1830, 1848, have come out from thence. 
These brave old streets were awakened. At 
eleven o'clock in the morning from Notre 
Dame to the Porte Saint Martin there were 
seventy-seven barricades. Three of them, 
one in the Rue Maubuee, another in the 
Rue Bertin-Poiree, another in the Rue 
Guerin-Boisseau, attained the height of the 
second stories ; the barricade of the Porte 
Saint Denis was almost as bristling and as 
formidable as the barrier of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine in June, 1848. The hand- 
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ful of the Representatives of the People had 
swooped down like a shower of sparks 
on these famous and inflammable cross- 
roads. The beginning of the fire. The 
fire had caught. The old central market 
quarter, that city which is contained in the 
city, shouted, "Down with Bonaparte!" 
They hooted the police, they hissed the 
troops. Some regiments seemed stupefied. 
They cried, " Throw up your butt ends in 
the air I " From the windows above, 
women encouraged the construction of the 
barricades. There was powder there, 
there were muskets. Now, we were no 
longer alone. We saw rising up in the 
gloom behind us the enormous head of the 
people, 

Hope at the present time was on our 
side. The oscillation of uncertainty had at 
length become steady, and we were, I re- 
peat, almost perfectly confident. 

There had been a moment when, owing 
to the good news pouring in upon us, this 
confidence had become so great that we who 
had staked our lives on this great contest^ 
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seized with an irresistible joy in the pre- 
sence of a success becoming hourly more 
certain, had risen from our seats, and had 
embraced each other. Michel de Bourges 
was particularly angered against Bonaparte, 
for he had believed his word, and had even 
gone so far as to say, " He is my man." 
Of the four of us, he was the most indig- 
nant. A gloomy flash of victory pho^e in 
him. He struck the table with his fist, and 
exclaimed, " Oh ! the miserable wretch ! 
to-morrow — " and he struck the table a 
second time, " to-morrow his head shall 
fall in the Place de Greve before the H6tel 
de ViUe." 

I looked at him. 

" No," said I, " this man's head shall not 
fall." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I do not wish it." 

"Why?" 

" Because," said I, " if after such a crime 
we allow Louis Bonaparte to live we shall 
abolish the penalty of death." 

This generous Michel de Bourges re- 
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mained thoughtful for a moment, then he 
pressed my hand. 

Crime is an opportunity, and always 
gives us a choice, and it is better to extract 
from it progress than punishment. Michel 
de Bourges realized this. 

Moreover this incident shows to what a 
pitch our hopes had been raised. 

Appearances were on our side, actual 
facts not so. Saint- Arnaud had his orders. 
We shall see them. 

Strange incidents took place. 

Towards noon a general, deep in thought, 
was on horseback in the Place de la Made- 
leine, at the head of his wavering troops. 
He hesitated. 

A carriage stopped, a woman stepped 
out and conversed in a low tone with the 
general. The crowd could see her. The 
Eepresentative Raymond, who lived at No. 
4, Place de la Madeleine, saw her from his 
window. This woman was Madame E. 
The general stooping down on his horse, 
listened, and finally made the dejected 
gesture of a vanquished man. Madame E. 
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got back into her carriage. This man, 
they said, loved that woman. She could, 
according to the side of her beauty which 
fascinated her victim, inspire either 
heroism or crime. This strange beauty 
was compounded of the whiteness of an 
angel, combined with the look of a 
spectre. 

It was the look which conquered. 

This man no longer hesitated. He 
entered gloomily into the enterprise. 

From twelve to two o'clock there was in 
this enormous city given over to the 
unknown an indescribable and fierce ex- 
pectation. All was calm and awe-striking. 
The regiments and the limbered batteries 
quitted the faubourg and stationed them- 
selves noiselessly around the boulevards. 
Not a cry in the ranks of the soldiery. 
An eye-witness said, " The soldiers 
march with quite a jaunty air." On the 
Quad de la Ferronnerie, heaped up with 
regiments ever since the morning of the 
2nd of December, there now only remained 
a post of Municipal Guards. Everything 
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ebbed back to the centre, the people as 
well as the army ; the silence of the army 
had ultimately spread to the people. They 
watched each other. 

Each soldier had three days* provisions 
and six packets of cartridges. 

It has since transpired that at this mo- 
ment 10,000 francs were daily spent in 
brandy for each brigade. 

Towards one o'clock, Magnan went to 
the H6tel de Ville, had the reserve lim- 
bered under his own eyes, and did not 
leave until all the batteries were ready to 
march. 

Certain suspicious preparations grew 
more numerous. Towards noon the State 
workmen and the hospital corps had estab- 
lished a species of huge ambulance at No, 
2, Faubourg Montmartre. A great heap 
of litters was piled up there. " What is 
all this for ? " asked the crowd. 

Dr. Deville, who had attended Espinasse 
when he had been wounded, noticed him 
on the boulevard, and asked him, ** Up to 
what point are you going ? " 
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. Bspinasse's answer is historical. . 

He replied, "To the end." 

At two o'clock five brigades, those of 
Cotte, Bourgon, Canrobert, Dulac, and 
Reybell, five batteries of artillery, 16,400 
men,> infantry and cavalry, lancers, cuiras- 
siers, grenadiers, gunners, were echeUoned 
without any ostensible reason between the 
Rue de la Paix and the Faubourg Poisso- 
niere. Pieces of cannon were pointed at 
the entrance of every street; there were 
eleven in position on the Boulevard Pois- 
sonifere alone. The foot soldiers had their 
guns to their shoulders, the oflEicers their 
swords drawn. What did all this mean? 
It was a curious sight, well worth the 
trouble of seeing, and on both sides of 
the pavements, on all the thresholds of the 
shops, from all the stories of the houses, 
an astonished, ironical, and confiding 
crowd looked on. 

Little by little, nevertheless, this confi- 
dence diminished, and irony gave place to 

* 16,410 men, the figures taken from the Ministry 
of War. 
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astonishment; astonishment changed to 
stupor. Those who have passed through 
that extraordinary minute will not forget 
it. It was evident that there was some- 
thing underlying all this. But what? 
Profound obscurity. Can one imagine 
Paris in a cellar ? People felt as though 
they were beneath a low ceiling. They 
seemed to be walled up in the imexpected 
and the unknown. They seemed to per- 
ceive some mysterious will in the back- 
ground. But after all they were strong ; 
they were the Eepublic, they were Paris ; 
what was there to fear? Nothing. And 
they cried, "Down with Bonaparte 1" 
The troops continued to keep silence, but 
the swords remained outside their scab- 
bards, and the lighted matches of the can- 
non smouldered at the corners of the streets. 
The cloud grew blacker every minute, 
heavier and more silent. This thickening 
of the darkness was tragical. One felt the 
coming crash of a catastrophe, and the 
presence of a villain; snake-like treason 
writhed during this night, and none can 
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foresee where the downward slide of a 
terrible design will stop when events are 
on a steep incline. 

What was coming out of this thick dark- 
ness? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE MASSAOBE. 



Suddenly a window was opened. 

Upon Hell. 

Dante, had lie leaned over the summit of 
the shadow, would have been able to see 
the eighth circle of his poem ; the funereal 
Boulevard Montmartre. 

Paris, a prey to Bonaparte ; a monstrous 
spectacle. 

The gloomy armed men massed together 
on this boulevard felt an appalling spirit 
enter into them ; they ceased to be them- 
selves, and became demons. 

There was no longer a single French 
soldier; but a host of indefinable phantoms, 
carrying out a horrible task, as though in 
the glimmering light of a vision. 

There was no longer a flag, there was no 
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longer law, there was no longer humanity, 
there was no longer a country, there was 
no longer France; they began to assas- 
sinate. 

The Schinderhannes division, the bri- 
gades of Mandrin, Cartouche, Poulailler, 
Trestaillon, and Tropmann appeared in the 
gloom, shooting down and massacring. 

No ; we do not attribute to the French 
army what took place during this mournfiil 
eclipse of honour. 

There have been massacres in history, 
abominable ones assuredly, but they have 
possessed some show of reason; Saint 
Bartholomew and the Dragonnades are 
explained by religion, the Sicilian Vespers 
and the butcheries of September are ex- 
plained by patriotism; they crush the 
enemy or annihilate the foreigner; these 
are crimes for a good cause; but the 
carnage of the Boulevard Montmartre is a 
crime without an ostensible reason. 

The reason exists, however. It is 
hideous. 

Let us give it. 
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Two things stand erect in a State, the 
Law and the People. 

A man murders the Law. He feels the 
punishment approaching, there only re- 
mains one thing for him to do, to murder 
the People. He murders the People. 

The Second of December was the Bisk, 
the Fourth was the Certainty. 

Against the indignation which arose 
they opposed the Terror, 

The Fury, Justice, halted petrified before 
the Fury, Extermination. Against Erin- 
nyes they set up Medusa. 

To put Nemesis to flight, what a terri- 
fying triumph I 

To Louis Napoleon pertains this glory, 
which is the summit of his shame. 

Let us narrate it. 

Let us narrate what History had never 
seen before. 

The assassination of a people by a man. 

Suddenly, at a given signal, a musket shot 
being fired, no matter where, no matter by 
whom, the shower of bullets poured upon 
the crowd. A shower of bullets is also a 
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crowd ; it is death scattered broadcast. It 
does not know whither it goes, nor what it 
does ; it kills and passes on. 

But at the same time it has a species of 
soul ; it is premeditated, it executes a will. 
This was an unprecedented moment. It 
seemed as though a handful of lightnings 
was falling upon the people. Nothing 
simpler. It formed a clear solution to the 
difficulty; the rain of lead overwhelmed 
the multitude. What are you doing there ? 
Die ! It is a crime to be passing by. 
Why are you in the street ? Why do you 
cross the path of the Government ? The 
Government is a cut-throat. They have 
announced a thing, they must certainly 
carry it out ; what is begun must assuredly 
be achieved ; as Society is being saved, the 
People must assuredly be exterminated. 

Are there not social necessities ? Is it 
not essential that Beville should have 
87,000 francs a year and Meury 95,000 
francs ? Is it not essential that the High 
Chaplain, Menjaud, Bishop of Nancy, 
should have 342 francs a day, and that 

VOL. III. L 
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Bassano and Cambac^r&s should each have 
383 francs a day, and Vaillant 468 francs, 
and Saint- Arnaud 822 francs P Is it not 
necessary that Louis Bonaparte should 
have 76,712 francs a day ? Could one be 
Emperor for less ? 

In the twinkling of an eye there was a 
butchery on the boulevard a quarter of a 
league long. Eleven pieces of cannon 
wrecked the Sallandrouze carpet ware- 
house. The shot tore completely through 
twenty-eight houses. The baths of Jou- 
vence were riddled. There was a massacre 
at Tortoni's. A whole quarter of Paris was 
filled with an immense flying mass, and 
with a terrible cry. Everywhere sudden 
death. A man is expecting nothing. He 
falls. Prom whence does this come? 
From above, say the Bishops' Te Deum; 
from below, says Truth. 

From a lower place than the galleys, 
from a lower place than Hell. 

It is the conception of a Caligula, carried 
out by a Papavoine. 

Xavier Durrieu comes upon the boule- 
vard. He states, — 
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" I have taken sixty steps, I have seen 
sixty corpses." And he draws back. To 
be in the street is a Crime, to be at home 
is a Crime. The butchers enter the houses 
and slaughter. In slaughter-house slang 
the soldiers cry, " Let us pole-axe the lot 
of them.*' 

Adde, a bookseller, of 17, Boulevard 
Poissonniere, is standing before his door ; 
they kiU him. At the same moment, for 
the field of murder is vast, at a consider- 
able distance from there, at 6, Kue de 
Lancry, M. Thirion de Montauban, owner 
of the house, is at his door ; they kill him. 
In the Kue Tiquetonne a child of seven 
years, named Boursier, is passing by ; they 
kill him. Mdlle. Soulac, 196, Rue du 
Temple, opens her window ; they kill her. 
At No. 97, in the same street two women, 
Mesdames Vidal and Raboisson, semp- 
stresses, are in their room ; they kill them. 
Belval, a cabinet-maker, 10, Rue de la Lune, 
is at home; they kill him. Debaecque, 
a merchant, 45, Rue du Sentier, is in his 
own house; Couvercelle, florist, 257, Rue 

L 2 
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Saint Denis, is in his own house ; Labitte, a 
jeweller, 55, Boulevard Saint Martin, is in 
his own house; Monpelas, perfumer, 181, 
Rue Saint Martin, is in his own house ; they 
kill Monpelas, Labitte, Oouvercelle, and De- 
baecque. They sabre at her own home, 
240, Rue Saint Martin, a poor embroideress, 
Mdlle. Seguin, who not having suflGlcient 
money to pay for a doctor, died at the 
Beaujon hospital, on the 1st of January, 
1862, on the same day that the Sibour Te 
Deum was chanted at Notre Dame. 
Another, a waistcoat-maker, Franfoise 
Noel, was shot down at 20, Rue du 
Faubourg Montmartre, and died in the 
Charite. Another, Madame Ledaust, a 
working housekeeper, living at 76^ Passage 
du Caire, was shot down before the Arch- 
bishop's palace, and died at the Mofgue, 
Passers-by, Mdlle. Gressier, living at 209, 
Faubourg Saint Martin ; Madame Guilard, 
livingat 77,Boulevard SaintDenis ; Madame 
Gamier, living at 6, Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle, who had fallen, the first named 
beneath the volleys on the Boulevard Mont- 
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martre, the two others on the Boulevard 
Saint Denis, and who were still alive, at- 
tempted to rise, and became targets for 
the soldiers, bursting with laughter, and 
this time feU back again dead. Deeds of 
gallantry were performed. Colonel Eoche- 
fort, who was probably created General 
for this, charged in the Rue de la Paix at 
the head of his Lancers a flock of nurses, 
who were put to flight. 

Such was this indescribable enterprise. 
AU the men who took part in it were 
instigated by hidden influences; all had 
something which urged them forward; 
Herbillon had Zaatcha behind him ; Saint- 
Amaud had Kabylia : Renault had the 
afiair of the Saint- Andr^ and Saint Hip- 
polyte villages ; Espinasse, Rome and the 
storming of the 30th of June; Magnan, 
his debts. 

Must we continue ? We hesitate. Dr. 
Piquet, a man of seventy, was killed in his 
drawing-room by a ball in his stomach; 
the painter JoUivart, by a ball in the fore- 
head, before his easel, his brains bespattered 
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his painting. The English captain, William 
Jesse, narrowly escaped a ball which pierced 
the ceiling above his head ; in the library 
adjoining the Magasins du Proph^te, a 
father, mother, and two daughters were 
sabred. Lefilleul, another bookseller, was 
shot in his shop on the Boulevard Pois- 
soni^re ; in the Rue Lepelletier, Boyer, a 
chemist, seated at his counter, was "spitted" 
by the Lancers. A captain, killing all 
before him, took by storm the house of the 
(J^rand•Balcon. A servant was killed in the 
shop of Brandus. Reybell through the 
volleys said to Sax, "And I also am 
discoursing sweet music." The Caf(S Le- 
blond was given over to pillage. Billecoq's 
establishment was bombarded to such a 
degree that it had to be pulled down the 
next day. Before Jouvain's house lay a 
heap of corpses, amongst them an old msji 
with his umbrella, and a young man with 
his eye-glass. The Hdtel de Castillo, the 
Maison Doree, the Petite Jeannette, the 
Cafe de Paris, the Caf6 Anglais became for 
three hours the targets of the cannonade. 
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Raquenault's house crumbled beneath the 
shells; the bullets demolished the Mont- 
martre Bazaar. 

None escaped. The guns and pistols 
were fired at close quarters. 

New Tear's-day was not far off, some 
shops were full of New Yearns gifts. In 
the Passage du Saumon, a child of thirteen, 
flying before the platoon-firing, hid himself 
in one of these shops, beneath a heap of toys. 
He was captured and killed. Those who 
killed him laughingly widened his wounds 
with their swords. A woman told me 
" The cries of the poor little fellow could 
be heard all through the passage.'* Four 
men were shot before the same shop. The 
oflEicer said to them, " This will teach you 
to loaf about." A fifth, named Mailleret, 
who was left for dead, was carried the next 
day with eleven woimds to the Gharitd 
There he died. 

They fired into the cellars by the air-holes. 

A workman, a currier, named Moulins, 
who had taken refuge in one of these shot- 
riddled cellars, saw through the cellar air*. 
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hole a passer-by, who had been wounded in 
the thigh by a bullet, sit down on the pave- 
ment with the death rattle in his throat, and 
lean against a shop. Some soldiers who 
heard this rattle ran up and finished off the 
wounded man with bayonet thrusts. 

One brigade killed the passers-by from 
the Madeleine to the Opera, another from 
the Opera to the Gymnase ; another from 
the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle to the Porte 
Saint Denis ; the 75th of the Line having 
carried the barricade of the Porte Saint 
Denis, it was no longer a fight, it was a 
slaughter. The massacre radiated— a word 
horribly true — from the boulevard into all 
the streets. It was a devil-fish stretching 
out its feelers. Flight? Why? Con- 
cealment ? To what purpose ? Death ran 
after you quicker than you could fly. In 
the Eue Pagevin a soldier said to a passer- 
by, " What are you doing here ? " "I am 
going home." The soldier kills the passer- 
by. In the Rue des Marais they kill four 
young men in their own courtyard. Colonel 
Espinasse exclaimed, " After the bayonet, 
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cannon ! " Colonel Rochefort exclaimed, 
" Thrust, bleed, slash ! " and lie added, 
*'It is an economy of powder and noise." 
Before Barbedienne's establishment an 
oflScer was showing his gun, an arm of 
considerable precision, admiringly to his 
comrades, and he said, " With this gun" I 
can score magnificent shots between the 
eyes." Having said this, he aimed at 
random at some one, and succeeded. The 
carnage was frenzied. While the butcher- 
ing under the orders of Carrelet filled the 
boulevard, the Bourgon brigade devastated 
the Temple, the Marulaz brigade devastated 
the Rue Rambuteau ; the Renault division 
distinguished itseK on the " other side of 
the water.'* Renault was that general, 
who, at Mascara, had given his pistols to 
Charras. In 1848 he had said to Oharras, 
"Europe must be revolutionized." And 
Charras had said, " Not quite so fast I " 
Louis Bonaparte had made him a General 
of Division in July, 1861. The Rue aux 
Ours was especially devastated. Momy 
that evening said to Louis Bonaparte, " The 
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15th Light Infantry have scored a success. 
They have cleaned out the Rue aux Ours." 

At the comer of the Rue du Sentier an 
officer of Spahis, with his sword raised, 
cried out, " This is not the sort of thing 1 
You do not understand at all. Fire on the 
women.** A woman was flying, she was 
with child, she falls, they deliver her by the 
means of the butt-ends of their muskets. 
Another, perfectly distracted, was turning 
the comer of a street. She was carrjring 
a child. Two soldiers aimed at her. One 
said, " At the woman ! " And he brought 
down the woman. The child rolled on 
the pavement. The other soldier said, 
'' At the child ! " And he kiUed the child. 

A man of high scientific repute. Dr. 
Qermain See, declares that in one house 
alone, the establishment of the Jouvence 
Baths, there were at six o'clock, beneath 
a shed in the courtyard, about eighty 
wounded, nearly all of whom (seventy, 
at least) were old men, women, and chil- 
dren. Dr. S^e was the first to attend to 
them. 
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In the Kue Mandar, there was, stated an 
eyewitness, " a rosary of corpses,*' reaching 
as far as the Eue Neuve Saint Eustache. 
Before the house of Odier twenty-six 
corpses. Thirty before the Hotel Mont- 
morency. Fifty-two before the Varietes, 
of whom eleven were women. In the Kue 
Grange-Bateli^re there were three naked 
corpses. No. 19, Faubourg Montmartre, 
was full of dead and wounded. 

A woman, flying and maddened, with 
dishevelled hair and her arms raised aloft, 
ran along the Rue Poissonnifere, crying, 
**They kiUI they kill! they kiU! they 
kiU! they Mill" 

The soldiers wagered. "Bet you I 
bring down that fellow there." In this 
manner Count Poninsky was killed whilst 
going into his own house, 52, Eue de la 
Paix. 

I was anxious to know what I ought to 
do. Certain treasons, in order to be 
proved, need to be investigated. I went to 
the field of murder. 

In such mental agony as this, from very 
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excess of feeling, one no longer thinks, or 
if one thinks, it is distractedly . One only 
longs for some end or other. The death 
of others instils in you so much horror 
that your own death becomes an object of 
desire; that is to say, if by dying, you 
would be in some degree useful ! One 
calls to mind deaths which have put an 
end to angers and to revolts. One only 
retains this ambition, to be a useful 
corpse. 

I walked along terribly thoughtful. 

I went towards the boulevards ; I saw 
there a furnace ; I heard there a thunder- 
storm. 

I saw Jules Simon coming up to me, 
who during these disastrous days bravely 
risked a precious life. He stopped me. 
" Where are you going ? " he asked me. 
"You will be killed. What do you 
want ? " " That very thing," said I. 

We shook hands. 

I continued to go on. 

I reached the boulevard ; the scene was 
indescribable. I witnessed this crime^ this 
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butchery, this tragedy. I saw that rain of 
blind death, I saw the distracted victims 
fall around me in crowds. It is for this 
that I have signed myself in this book 
AN EYEWITNESS. 

Destiny entertains a purpose. It watches 
mysteriously over the fixture historian. It 
allows him to mingle with exterminations 
and carnages, but it does not permit him 
to die, because it wishes him to relate 
them. 

In the midst of this inexpressible Pan- 
demoniimi, Xavier Durrieu met me as I 
was crossing the bullet-swept boulevard. 
He said to me, " Ah, here you are. I 
have just met Madame D. She is looking 
for you." Madame D.^ and Madame de la 
R.,^ two noble and brave women, had pro- 
mised Madame Victor Hugo, who was ill 
in bed, to ascertain where I was, and to 
give her some news of me. Madame D. 
had heroically ventured into this carnage. 
The following incident happened to her. 

' No. 20, Cit6 Eodier. 

■ Kue Caumaxtin. See Vol. II. 
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She stopped before a heap of bodies, and 
had had the courage to manifest her 
indignation ; at the cry of horror to which 
she gave vent, a cavahy soldier had run up 
behind her with a pistol in his hand, and 
had it not been for a quickly opened door 
through which she threw herself, and 
which saved her, she would have been 
killed. 

It is well known that the total slaughter 
in this butchery is unrecorded, Bonaparte 
has kept these figures hidden in darkness. 
Such is the habit of those who commit 
massacres. They are scarcely likely to 
allow history to certify the number of the 
victims. These statistics are an obscure 
multitude which quickly lose themselves 
in the gloom. One of the two colonels of 
whom we have had a glimpse in the first 
pages of this volume, has stated that his 
regiment alone had killed *' at least 2500 
persons." This would be more than one 
person per soldier. We believe that this 
zealous colonel exaggerates. Crime some- 
times boasts of its blackness. 
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Lireux, a writer, arrested in order to 
be shot, and who escaped by a miracle, 
declares that he saw " more than 800 
corpses." 

Towards four o'clock the post-chaises 
which were in the courtyard of the Elysee 
were unhorsed and put up. 

This extermination, which an English 
witness, Captain William Jesse, calls " a 
wanton fusilade," lasted from two till five 
o'clock. During these three terrible hours, 
Louis Bonaparte carried out what he had 
been premeditating, and completed his 
work. Up to that time the poor little 
" middle-class '* conscience was almost in- 
dulgent. Well, what of it ? It was a game 
at Prince, a species of state swindling, a 
conjuring feat on a large scale ; the sceptics 
and the knowing men said, " It is a good 
joke played upon those idiots."* Suddenly 
Louis Bonaparte grew uneasy and revealed 
all his policy. " TeU Saint- Arnaud to exe- 
cute my orders." Saint- Arnaud obeyed. 



Us. 
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the Goup d^Etat acted according to its own 
code of laws, and from that appalUng 
moment an immense torrent of blood 
began to flow across this crime. 

They left the corpses lying on the pave- 
ments, wild-looking, livid, stupefied, with 
their pockets turned inside out. The mili- 
tary murderer is thus condemned to mount 
the villainous scale of guilt. In the 
morning an assassin, in the evening a 
thief. 

When night came enthusiasm and joy 
reigned at the Elysee. These men tri- 
umphed. Conneau has ingenuously related 
the scene. The familiar spirits were de- 
lirious with joy. FiaHn addressed Bona- 
parte in hail-fellow-well-met style. " You 
had better break yourself of that," whis- 
pered Vi6illard. In truth this carnage 
made Bonaparte Emperor. He was 
now "His Majesty." They drank, they 
smoked like the soldiers on the boulevards ; 
for having slaughtered throughout the day, 
they drank throughout the night; wine 
flowed upon the blood. At the Blys^e they 
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were amazed at the result. They were 
enraptured; they loudly expressed their 
admiration. "What a capital idea the 
Prince had had ! How well the thing had 
been managed I This was much better 
than flying the country, by Dieppe, Hke 
D'Haussez ; or byMembroUe, like Guernon- 
EanviUe ; or being captured, disguised as a 
f ootboy, and blacking the boots of Madame 
de Saint Fargeau, like poor Polignac ! " 
" Guizot was no cleverer than Polignac,*' 
exclaimed Persigny. Fleury turned to 
Momy : " Your theorists would not have 
succeeded in a Coup d'EtaV^ "That is 
true, they were not particularly vigorous," 
answered Momy. He added, "And yet 
they were clever men, — ^Louis Philippe, 
Guizot, Thiers — '* Louis Bonaparte, 
taking his cigarette from his lips, inter- 
rupted, " If such are clever men, I would 
rather be an ass — " 

" A hyena in an ass's skin," says History. 
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CHAPTER xyn. 



TAB APPOINTMENT MADE WITH THE WOEKMBN*S 

SOCIETIES. 



What had become of our Committee during 
these tragic events, and what was it 
doing? It is necessary to relate what 
took place. 

Let us go back a few hours. 

At the moment when this strange 
butchery began, the seat of the Committee 
was still in the Rue Richelieu. I had gone 
back to it after the exploration which I 
had thought it proper to make at several 
of the quarters in insurrection, and I gave 
an account of what I had seen to my col- 
leagues. Madier de Montjau, who also 
arrived from the barricades, added to my 
report details of what he had seen. For 
some time we heard terrible explosions, 
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which appeared to be close by, and which 
mingled themselves with our conversation. 
Suddenly Versigny came in. He told us 
that horrible events were taking place on 
the Boulevards ; that the meaning of the 
conflict could not yet be ascertained, but 
that they were cannonading, and firing 
volleys of musket-balls, and that the corpses 
bestrewed the pavement; that, according 
to all appearances, it was a massacre, — a 
sort of Saint Bartholomew improvised by 
the Goup d^Etat; that they were ransack- 
ing the houses at a few steps from us, and 
that they were killing every one. The 
murderers were going from door to door, 
and were drawing near. He urged us to 
leave Grevy's house without delay. It was 
manifest that the Insurrectionary Com- 
mittee would be a " find '* for the bayonets. 
We decided to leave, ' whereupon M. Dupont 
White, a man distinguished for his noble 
character and his talent, offered us a refuge 
at his house, 11, Rue Monthabor. We went 
out by the back-door of Gr6vy's house, which 
led into 1, Rue Fontaine MoUfere, but lei- 
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surely, and two by two, Madier de Montjau 
with Versigny, Michel de Bourges with 
Oarnot, myself arm-in-arm with Jules 
Favre* Jules Favre, dauntless and smiling 
as ever, wrapped a comforter oyer his 
mouth, and said, '^I do not much mind 
being shot, but I do mind catching cold." 

Jules Favre and I reached the rear of 
Saint Roch, by the Rue des Moulins. The 
Rue Neuve Saint Roch was thronged with 
a mass of affrighted passers-by, who came 
from the Boulevards flying rather than 
walking. The men were talking in a loud 
voice, the women screaming. We could 
hear the cannon and the ear-piercing rattle 
of the musketry. All the shops were being 
shut. M. de Falloux, arm-in-arm with M. 
Albert de Resseguier, was striding down 
the Rue de Saint Roch and hurrying to 
the Rue Saint Honord. 

The Rue Saint Honore presented a 
scene of clamorous agitation. People were 
coming and going, stopping, questioning 
one another, running. The shopkeepers, 
at the threshold of their half -opened doors, 
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asked the passers-by what was taking 
place, and were only answered by this 
cry, " Oh, my God !" People came out of 
their houses bareheaded and mingled with 
the crowd. A fine rain was falling. Not a 
carriage in the street. At the comer of 
the Rue Saint Roch and Rue Saint Honor6 
we heard voices behind us saying, " Victor 
Hugo is killed." 

" Not yet," said Jules Favre, continuing 
to smile, and pressing my arm. 

They had said the same thing on the 
preceding day to Bsquiros and to Madier 
de Montjau. And this rumour, so agree- 
able to the Reactionaries, had even reached 
my two sons, prisoners in the Con- 
ciergerie. 

The stream of people driven back from 
the Boulevards and from the Rue Riche- 
lieu flowed towards the Rue de la Paix. 
We recognized there some of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Right who had been 
arrested on the 2nd, and who were already 
released. M. Buffet, an ex-minister of 
M. Bonaparte, accompanied by numerous 
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other members of the Assembly, was going 
towards the Palais Royal. As he passed 
close by us he pronounced the name of 
Louis Bonaparte in a tone of execration. 

M. Buffet is a man of some importance ; 
he is one of the three political advisers of 
the Right ;. the two others are M. Fould 
and M. Mole. 

In the Rue Monthabor, two steps from 
the Rue Saint Honore, there was silence 
and peace. Not one passer-by, not a door 
open, not a head out of window. 

In the apartment into which we were 
conducted, on the third storey, the calm 
was not less perfect. The windows looked 
upon an inner courtyard. Five or six red 
arm-chairs^were drawn up before the fire; 

» 

on the table could be seen a few books 
which seemed to me works on political 
economy and executive law. The Repre- 
sentatives, who almost immediately joined 
us and who arrived in disorder, threw down 
at random their umbrellas and their coats 
streaming with water in the comer of this 
peaceful room. No one knew exactly what 
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was happening ; every one brought forward 
his conjectures. 

The Committee was hardly seated in an 
adjoining little room when our ex-colleague, 
Leblond, was announced. He brought with 
him King the delegate of the working 
men's societies. The delegate told us 
that the committee of the societies were 
sitting in permanent session, and had sent 
him to us. According to the instructions 
of the Insurrectionary Committee, they 
had done what they could to lengthen the 
struggle by evading too decisive encounters. 
The greater part of the associations had 
not yet given battle ; nevertheless the plot 
was thickening. The combat had been 
severe during the morning. The Associa- 
tion of the Rights of Man was in the streets; 
the ex-constituent Beslay, had assembled, 
in the Passage du Cairo, six or seven hun- 
dred workmen from the Marais, and had 
posted them in the streets surrounding the 
Bank. New barricades would probably be 
constructed during the evening, the for. 
ward movement of the resistance was being 
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precipitated, the hand-to-liaiid struggle 
which the Committee had wished to delay 
seemed imminent, all was rushing forward 
with a sort of irresistible impulse. Should 
we follow it, or should we stop ? Should 
we run the risk of bringing matters to an 
end with one blow, which should be the 
last, and which would manifestly leave one 
adversary on the ground — either the Empire 
or the Republic ? The workmen's societies 
asked for our instructions ; they still held 
in reserve their three or four thousand 
combatants, and they could, according to 
the order which the Committee should give 
them, either continue to restrain them or 
send them under fire without delay. They 
believed themselves certain of their ad- 
herents ; they would do whatever we should 
decide upon, while not hiding from us that 
the workmen wished for an immediate 
conflict, and that it would be somewhat 
hazardous to leave them time to become 
calm. 

The majority of the members of the 
Committee were still in favour of a certain 
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Blackening of action whicli should tend to 
prolong tlie struggle ; and it was difficult 
to say tliat they were in the wrong. It 
was certain that if they could protract the 
situation in which the Goup d^Etat had 
thrown Paris until the next week, Louis 
Bonaparte was lost. Paris does not allow 
herself to be trampled upon by an army 
for a whole week. Nevertheless, I was 
for my own part impressed with the 
following : — The workmen's societies 
offered us three or four thousand com- 
batants, a powerful assistance ; — the work- 
man does not understand strategy, he lives 
on enthusiasm, abatements of ardour dis- 
courage him ; his zeal is not extinguished, 
but it cools: — ^three thousand to-day 
would be five hundred to-morrow. And 
then some serious incident had just taken 
place on the Boulevards. We were still 
ignorant of what it actually was ; we could 
not foresee what consequences it might 
bring about ; but it seemed to me impos- 
•sible that the still unknown, but yet violent 
event, which had just taken- place would 
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not modify the situation, and consequently 
change our plan of battle. 1 began to 
speak to this effect. I stated that we 
ought to accept the offer of the associa- 
tions, and to throw them at once into the 
struggle ; I added that revolutionary war- 
fare often necessitates sudden changes of 
tactics, that a general in the open country 
and before the enemy operates as he 
wishes; it is all clear around him; he 
knows the effective strength of his soldiers, 
the number of his regiments; so many 
men, so many horses, so many cannons, 
he knows his strength, and the strength 
of his enemy, he chooses his hour and his 
ground, he has a map under his eyes, he 
sees what he is doing. He is sure of his 
reserves, he possesses them, he keeps them 
back, he utilizes them when he wishes, he 
always has them by him. " But for our- 
selves,'* cried I, " we are in an undefined 
and inconceivable position. We are step- 
ping at a venture upon unknown risks. 
Who is against us? We hardly know. 
Who is with- us ? We are ignorant. How 
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many soldiers ? How many guns ? How 
many cartridges ? Nothing 1 but the 
darkness. Perhaps the entire people, 
perhaps no one. Keep a reserve 1 But 
who would answer for this reserve ? It is 
an army to-day, it will be a handful of 
dust to-morrow. We only can plainly 
distinguish our duty, as regards all the 
rest it is black darkness. We are guess- 
ing at everything. We are ignorant of 
everything. We are fighting a blind battle 1 
Let us strike all the blows that can be 
struck, let us advance straight before 
us at random, let us rush upon the danger I 
And let us have faith, for as we are Justice 
and the Law, God must be with us in this 
obscurity. Let us accept this glorious 
and gloomy enterprise of Right disarmed 
yet still fighting. 

The ex-constituent Leblond and the dele- 
gate King being consulted by the Com- 
mittee, seconded my advice. The Com- 
mittee decided that the societies should be 
requested in our name to come down into 
the streets immediately, and to call out 
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all their forces. "But we are keeping 
nothing for to-morrow," objected a member 
of the Committee, " what ally shall we 
have to-morrow ? " " Victory," said Jules 
Eavre. Camot and Michel de Bourges 
remarked that it would be advisable for 
those members of the association who 
belonged to the National Guard to wear 
their uniforms. This was accordingly 
settled. 

The delegate King rose, — " Citizen Re- 
presentatives," said he, " these orders will 
be immediately transmitted, our friends 
are ready, in a few hours they will assem- 
ble. To-night barricades and the ^mbat I " 

I asked him, " Would it be useful to 
you if a Eepresentative, a member of the 
Committee, were with you to-night with 
his sash girded ? " 

" Doubtless," he answered. 

" Well, then," resumed I, " here I am I 
Take me." 

"Wo will all go," exclaimed Jules 
Favre. 

The delegate observed that it would 
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suffice for one of us to be there at the 
moment when the societies should make 
their appearance, and that he could then 
notify the other members of the Com- 
mittee to come and join him. It was 
settled that as soon as the places of meet- 
ing and the rallying-points should be 
agreed upon, he would send some one to 
let me know, and to take me wherever the 
societies might be. " Before an hour's 
time you shall hear from me," said he' oh 
leaving UB. 

As the delegates were going away 
Mathieu de la Dr6me arrived. On coming 
in he halted on the threshold of the door, 
he was pale, he cried out to us, " You are 
no longer in Paris, you are no longer 
under the Eepublic; you are in Naples 
and under King Bomba." 

He had come from the Boulevards. 

Later on I again saw Mathieu de la 
Dr6me. I said to him, "Worse than 
Bomba,— Satan." 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

THB VBRIFIOATION OP MORAL LAWS, 

The carnage of the Boulevard Montmartre 
constitutes the originality of the Goup 
d^Etat. Without this butchery the 2nd of 
December would only be an 18th Brumaire. 
Owing to the massacre Louis Bonaparte 
escapes the charge of plagiarism. 

Up to that time he had only been an 
imitator. The little hat at Boulogne, 
the grey overcoat, the tame eagle appeared 
grotesque. What did this parody mean? 
people asked. He made them laugh; 
suddenly he made them tremble. 

He who becomes detestable ceases to be 
ridiculous. 

Louis Bonaparte was more than detes- 
table, he was execrable. 

He envied the hugeness of great crimes ; 
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he wished- to equal the worst. This 
striving after the horrible ha& given him a 
special place to himself in the menagerie 
of tyrants. Petty rascality, trying to 
emulate deep villany, a little Nero swell- 
ing himself to a huge Lac^naire ; such is 
this- phenomenon. Art for art, assassina- 
tion for assassination. 

Louis Bonaparte has created a special 
genus. 

It was in this manner that Louis Bona- 
parte made his entry into the Unexpected. 
This revealed him. 

Certain brains are abysses. Manifestly 
for a long time past Bonaparte had 
harboured the design of assassinating in 
order to reign. Premeditation haunts 
criminals, and it is in this manner 
that treason begins. The crime is a long 
time present in them, but shapeless and 
shadowy, they are scarcely conscious of it j 
souls only blacken gradually. Such abomin- 
able deeds are not invented in a moment ; 
they do not attain perfection at once and 
at a single bound ; they increase and ripen, 
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shapeless and indecisive, and the centre of 
theideasinwhiohtheyexistkeepsthemliving, 
ready for the appointed day, and vaguely 
terrible. This design, the massacre for a 
throne, we feel sure, existed for a long time 
in Louis Bonaparte's mind. It was classed 
among the possible events of this soul. It 
darted hither and thither like a larva in an 
aquarium, mingled with shadows, with 
doubts, with desires, with expedients, with 
dreams of one knows not what Caesarian 
socialism, like a Hydra dimly visible in a 
transparency of chaos. Hardly was he 
aware that he was fostering this hideous 
idea. When he needed it, he foimd it, 
armed and ready to serve him. His un- 
fathomable brain had darkly nourished it. 
Abysses are the nurseries of monsters. 

Up to this formidable day of the 4th 
December, Louis Bonaparte did not 
perhaps quite know himself. Those who 
studied tbis curious Imperial animal did 
not believe him capable of such pure and 
simple ferocity. They saw in him an in- 
describable mongrel, applying the talents 
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of a swindler to the dreams of an Empire, 
who, even when crowned, would be a thief, 
who would say of a parricide. What 
roguery! Incapable of gaining a footing 
on any height, even of infamy, always 
remaining half-way up hill, a little above 
petty rascals, a little below great male- 
factors. They believed him clever at 
eflfecting all that is done in gambling-hells 
and in robbers' caves, but with this trans- 
position, that he would cheat in the c^ves, 
and that he would assassinate in the 
gambling-hells. 

The massacre of the Boulevards suddenly 
unveiled this spirit. They saw it such as 
it really was; the ridiculous nicknames 
" Big-Beak," "Badinguet," vanished ; they 
saw the bandit, they saw the true con- 
trafatto hidden under the false Bonaparte. 

There was a shudder 1 It was this then 
which this man held in reserve I 

Apologies have been attempted, they 
could but fail. It is easy to praise Bona- 
parte, for people have praised Dupin j but 
it is an exceedingly complicated operation 
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to cleanse liim. What is to be done with 
the 4th of December? How will that 
difficulty be surmounted ? It is far more 
troublesome to justify than to glorify ; the 
sponge works with greater difficulty than 
the censer; the panegyrists of the Coup 
d^Etat have lost their labour. Madame 
Sand herself, although a woman of lofty 
intellect, has failed miserably in her 
attempt to rehabilitate Bonaparte, for the 
simple reason that whatever one may do, 
the death-roll reappears through this 
whitewashing. 

No I no 1 no extenuation whatever is 
possible. Unfortunate Bonaparte I The 
blood is drawn. It must be drunk. 

The deed of the 4th of December is the 
most colossal dagger-thrust that a brigand 
let loose upon civilization has ever effected, 
we will not say upon a people, but upon 
the entire human race. The stroke was 
most monstrous, and struck Paris to the 
ground. Paris on the ground is Con- 
science, is Reason, is all human liberty 
on the ground; it is the progress of 
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centuries lying on the pavement; it is 
the torch of Justice, of Truth, and of Life 
reversed and extinguished. This is what 
Louis Bonaparte effected the day when he 
effected this. 

The success of the wretch was complete. 
The 2nd of December was lost ; the 4th of 
December saved the 2nd of December. It 
was somethinglike Brostratus saving Judas. 
Paris imderstood that all had not yet been 
told as regards deeds of horror, and that 
beneath the oppressor there was the 
garbage-picker. It was the case of a 
swindler stealing Caesar's mantle. This 
man was little, it is true, but terrifying. 
Paris consented to this terror, renounced 
the right to have the last word, went to 
bed and simulated death. Suffocation had 
its share in the matter. This crime re- 
sembled, too, no previous achievements. 
Even after centuries have passed, and 
though he should be an jEschylus or a 
Tacitus, any one raising the cover would 
smeU the stench. Paris resigned herself, 
Paris abdicated, Paris surrendered; the 
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novelty of the treason proved its chief 
strength ; Paris ahnost ceased to be Paris ; 
on the next day the chattering of this 
terrified Titan's teeth could be heard in 
the shadows. 

Let us lay a stress upon this, for we 
must verify the laws of morality. Louis 
Bonaparte remained, even after the 4th 
of December, Napoleon the Little. This 
enormity still teft him a dwarf. The size of 
the crime does not change the stature of 
the criminal, and the pettiness of the 
assassin withstands the immensity of the 
assassination. 

Be that as it may, the Pigmy had the 
better of the Colossus. This avowal, 
humiliating as it is, cannot be evaded. 

Such are the blushes to which History, 
that greatly dishonoured one, is con- 
demned. 
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CHAPTER L 

WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE NIGHT — THE 

EUB TIQUETONNB. 

Jn8T as Mathieu de la Drdme had said, 
You are under King Bomba," Charles 
Gambon entered. He sank down upon a 
chair and muttered, " It is horrible." 
Bancel followed him. "We have come 
from it," said Bancel. Gambon had been 
able to shelter himself in the recess of a 
doorway. In front of Barbedienne's alone 
he had counted thirty-seven corpses. 
What was the meaning of it all ? To what 
piu*pose was this monstrous promiscuous 
murder? No one could understand it. 
The massacre was a riddle. 
We were in the Sphinx's Grotto. 
Labrousse came in. It was urgently 
necessary that we should leave Dupont 
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White's house. It was on the point of 
being surrounded. For some moments the 
Rue Monthabor, ordinarily so deserted, 
was becoming thronged with suspicious 
figures. Men seemed to be attentively 
watching number Eleven. Some of these 
men, who appeared to be acting in concert , 
belonged to the ex-" Club of Clubs," which 
owing to the manoeuvres of the Reactio- 
nists, exhaled a vague odour of the poKce. 
It was necessary that we should disperse. 
Labrousse said to us, "I have lust seen 
LoBgepied rovmg about." 

We separated. We went away one 
by one, and each in his own direction. 
We did not know where we should meet 
again, or whether we should meet again. 
What was going to happen, and what was 
about to come of us all ? No one knew . 
We were filled with a terrible dread. 

I turned up towards the Boulevards, 
aiuious to see what was taking place. 

What was taking place I have just re- 
lated. 

Bancel and Versigny had rejoined me. 
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As I left the Boulevards, mingled with 
the whirl of the terrified crowd, not 
knowing where I was going, returning to- 
wards the centre of Paris, a voice suddenly- 
whispered in my ear, " There is something 
over there which you ought to see," I re- 
cognized the voice. It was the voice of 
B. P, 

E. P. is a dramatic author, a man of 
talent, for whom under Louis Philippe I 
had procured exemption from military ser- 
vice. I had not seen him for four or five 
years, I met him again in this tumult. 
He spoke to me as though we had seen 
each other yesterday. Such are these 
times of bewilderment. There is no time 
to greet each other " according to the rules 
of society." One speaks as though all 
were in fiill flight. 

" Ah 1 it is you 1 " I exclaimed. " "What 
do you want with me ? " 

He answered me, "I live in a house 
over there." 

And he added, — 

" Come." 
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He drew me into a dark street. We 
could hear explosions. At the bottom of 
the street could be seen the ruins of a bar- 
ricade. Yersigny and Bancel, as I have 
just said, were with me. B. P. turned to 
them. 

** These gentlemen can come/' said he. 

I asked him, — 

"What street is this?" 

" The Rue Tiquetonne." 

We followed him. 

I have elsewhere told this tragical 
event.* 

E. F. stopped before a tall and gloomy 
house. He pushed open a street-door 
which was not shut, then another door, 
and we entered into a parlour perfectly 
quiet and lighted by a lamp. 

This room appeared to adjoin a shop. 
At the end could be distinguished two 
beds side by side, one large and one smaQ. 
Above the little bed hung a woman's por- 
trait, and above the portrait a branch of 
holy box-tree. 

> ''LesCh&timenW 
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The lamp was placed over the fireplace, 
where a little fire was buming. 

Near the lamp upon a chair there was 
an old woman leaning forward, stooping 
down, folded in two as though broken, 
over something which was in the shadow, 
and which she held in her arms. I drew 
near. That which she held in her arms 
was a dead child. 

The poor woman was silently sobbing. 

E. P., who belonged to the house, 
touched her on the shoulder, and said, — 

" Let us see it." 

The old woman raised her head, and I 
saw on her knees a httle boy, pale, half- 
undressed, pretty, with two red holes in 
his forehead. 

The old woman stared at me, but she 
evidently did not see me; she muttered, 
speaking to herself, — 

**And to think that he called me 
* Granny ' this morning 1 " 

B. P. took the child's hand, the hand fell 
back again. 

" Seven years old," he said to me. 
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A basin was on the ground. They 
had washed the child's face; two tiny- 
streams of blood trickled from the two 
holes. 

At the end of the room, near a half- 
opened clothes-press, in which could be 
seen some linen, stood a woman of some 
forty years, grave, poor, clean, fairly 
good-looking. 

" A neighbour," B. P. said to me. 

He explained to me that a doctor lived 
in the house, that the doctor had come 
down and had said, " There is nothing to 
be done." The child had been hit by two 
balls in the head while crossing the street 
to "get out of the way." They had 
brought him back to his grandmother, who 
" had no one left but him." 

The portrait of the dead mother hung 
above the little bed. 

The child had his eyes half open, an d 
that inexpressible gaze of the dead, whe re 
the perception of the real is replaced by 
the vision of the infinite. The grand- 
mother spoke through her sobs by snatches: 
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" God I is it possible ? Who would have 
thought it ? — ^What brigands ! " 

She cried out, — 

" Is this then the Government ? ** 

" Yes," I said to her. 

We finished undressing the child. He 
had a top in his pocket. His head rolled 
from one shoulder to the other ; I held him, 
and I kissed him on the brow ; Versigny 
and Bancel took off his stockings. The 
grandmother suddenly started up. 

" Do not hurt him ! " she cried. 

She took the two little white and frozen 
feet in her old hands, trying to warm 
them. 

When the poor little body was naked, 
they began to lay it out. They took a 
sheet from the clothes-press. 

T hen the grandmother burst into bitter 
lamentation. 

She cried out, — 

" They shall give him back to me ! " 
She drew herself up and gazed at us, 
and began to pour forth incoherent utter- 
a nces, in which were mingled Bonaparte, 
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and Grod, and her little one, and the school 
to which he went, and her daughter whom 
she had lost, and even reproaches to 
us. She was livid, haggard, as though 
seeing a vision before her, and was more 
of a phantom than the dead child. 

Then she again buried her face in her 
hands, placed her folded arms on her child, 
and once more began to sob. 

The woman who was there came up to 
me, and without saying a word, wiped my 
mouth with a handkerchief. I had blood 
upon my Ups. 

What could be done ? Alas 1 We went 
out overwhelmed. 

It was quite dark. Bancel and Versigny 
left me. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHAT HAPPENED DUEING THE NIGHT — THE 

MARKET QUAETEB. 

I CAME back to my lodging, 19, Rue 
Richelieu. 

The massacre seemed to be at an end ; 
the fusilades were heard no longer. As I 
was about to knock at the door I hesitated 
for a moment; a man was there who 
seemed to be waiting. I went straight up 
to this man, and I said to him, — 

"You seem to be waiting for some- 
body ? " 

He answered, — 

" Yes.'* 

" For whom ? " 

" For you." 

And he added, lowering his voice, " I 
have come to speak to you." 
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I looked at this man. A street-lamp 
slione on him. He did not avoid tlie 
light. 

He was a young man with a fair beard, 
wearing a blue blouse, and who had the 
gentle bearing of a thinker and the robust 
hands of a workman. 

" Who are you ? '* I asked him. 
He answered, — " I belong to the 
Society of the Last-makers. I know you 
very well, Citizen Victor Hugo." 

" From whom do you come ? " I re- 
sumed. 

He answered, still in a whisper,— 

" From Citizen King." 

" Very good," said I. 

He then told me his name. As he has 
survived the events of the night of the 
4th, and as he since escaped the de- 
nunciations, it can be understood that we 
will not mention his name here, and that 
we shall confine ourselves to terming him 
throughout the course of this story by his 
trade, calling him the "last-maker." ' 

* We may now, after twenty-six years, give the 
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" What do you want to say to me ? " I 
asked him. 

He explained that matters were not 
hopeless, that he and his friends meant to 
continue the resistance, that the meeting- 
places of the Societies had not yet been 
settled, but that they would be during the 
evening, that my presence was desired, and 
that if I would be under the Colbert Ar- 
cade at nine o'clock, either himself or 
another of their men would be there, and 
would serve me as guide. We decided 
that in order to make himself known, the 
messenger, when accosting me, should 
give the password, " What is Joseph 
doing?" 

I do not know whether he thought he 
noticed any doubt or mistrust on my part. 
He suddenly interrupted himself, and 
said, — 

" After all, you are not bound to believe 

name of this loyal and courageous man. His name 
was GbIoj (and not Galloix, as certain historians of the 
Coup cPJStat have printed it while recounting, after 
their fashion, the incidents which we are about to read). 

VOL. III. 
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me. One does not think of everytldng : I 
ought to have asked them to give me a 
word in writing. At a time like this one 
distrusts everybody." 

" On the contrary," I said to him, " one 
trusts everybody. I will be in the Colbert 
Arcade at nine o'clock." 

And I left him. 

I re-entered my asylum. I was tired, I 
was hungry, I had recourse to Charamaule's 
chocolate and to a small piece of bread 
which I had still left. I sank down into 
an armchair, I ate and I slept. Some 
slimibers are gloomy. I had one of those 
slumbers, full of spectres ; I again saw the 
dead child and the two red holes in his 
forehead*, these formed two mouths; one 
said " Momy," and the other " Saint- 
Amaud." History is not made, however, 
to recount dreams. I will abridge. Sud- 
denly I awoke. I started : " If only it is 
not past nine o'clock 1 " I had forgotten 
to wind up my watch. It had stopped. I 
went out hastily. The street was lonely, 
the shops were shut. In the Place Lou- 
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vois I heard the hour striking (probably 
from Saint Roch) ; I listened. I counted 
nine strokes. In a few moments I was 
under the Colbert Arcade. I peered into 
the darkness. No one was under the 
Arcade. 

I felt that it was impossible to remain 
there, and have the appearance of waiting 
about ; near the Colbert Arcade there is a 
police-station, and the patrols were passing 
every moment. I plunged into the street. 
I found no one there. I went as far as the 
Rue Vivienne. At the corner of the Rue 
Vivienne a man was stopping before a pla- 
card and was trjring to deface it or to tear it 
down. I drew near this man, who pro- 
bably took me for a police agent, and who 
fled at the top of his speed. I retraced my 
steps. Near the Colbert Arcade, and just 
as I reached the point in the street where 
they post the theatrical bills, a workman 
passed me^ and said quickly, "What is 
Joseph doing ? " 

I recognized the last-maker. 

" Come," he said to me. 

o 2 



^^ 
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We set out without speaking and with- 
out appearing to know each other, he 
walking some steps before me. 

We first went to two addresses, which I 
cannot mention here without pointing out 
victims for the proscription. In these two 
houses we got no news ; no one had come 
there on the part of the societies. 

" Let us go to the third place," said the 
last-maker, and he explained to me that 
they had settled among them three succes- 
sive meeting-places, in case of need, so as 
to be always sure of finding each other if, 
perchance, the police discovered the first 
or even the second meeting-place, a pre- 
caution which for our part we adopted as 
much as possible with regard to our meet- 
ings of the Left and of the Committee. 

We had reached the market quarter. 
Fighting had been going on there through- 
out the day. There were no longer any 
gas-lamps in the streets. We stopped 
fi:*om time to time, and listened so as not 
to run headlong into the arms of a patrol. 
We got over a paling of planks almost 
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completely destroyed, and of wHch barri- 
cades had probably been made, and we 
crossed the extensive area of half-demo- 
lished houses which at that epoch encum- 
bered the lower portions of the Rue Mont- 
martre and Rue Montorgueil. On the 
peaks of the high dismantled gables could 
be seen a flickering red glow, doubtless 
the reflection of the bivouac-fires of the 
soldiers encamped in the markets and in 
the neighbourhood of Saint Bustache. 
This reflection lighted our way. The last- 
maker, however, narrowly escaped faUing 
into a deep hole, which was no less than 
the cellar of a demolished house. On 
coming out of this region, covered with 
ruins, amongst which here and there a few 
trees might be perceived, the remains of 
gardens which had now disappeared, we 
entered into narrow, winding, and com- 
pletely dark streets, where it was impos- 
sible to recognize one's whereabouts. 
Nevertheless the last-maker walked on as 
much at his ease as in broad daylight, and 
like a man who is going straight to his 
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destination. Once he turned round to me, 
and said to me, — 

. " The whole of this quarter is barricaded ; 
and if, as I hope, our friends come down, 
I will answer that they will hold it for a 
long time." 

Suddenly he stopped. " Here is one," 
said he. In truth, seven or eight paces 
before us was a barricade entirely con- 
structed of paving-stones, not exceeding a 
man's height, and which in the darkness 
appeared like a ruined wall. A narrow 
passage had been formed at one end. We 
passed through it. There was no one 
behind the barricade. 

" There has already been fighting here a 
short time ago," said the last-maker in a 
low voice; and he added, after a pause, 
" we are getting near." 

The unpaving had left holes, of which 
we had to be careful. We strode, and 
sometimes jumped, from paving-stone to 
paving-stone. Notwithstanding the in- 
tense darkness, there yet hovered about 
an indefiBable glimmer; on our way we 
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noticed before us on the ground, close to 
the foot-paveinent, something which looked 
like a stretohed-out form. " The devil I " 
muttered my guide, " we were just going 
•to walk upon it." He took a little wax 
match from his pocket and struck it on his 
sleeve; the flame flashed out. The light 
fell upon a pallid face, which looked at us 
with fixed eyes. It was a corpse lying 
there ; it was an old man. The last-maker 
rapidly waved the match from his head to 
his feet. The dead man was almost in the 
attitude of a crucified man ; his two arms 
were stretched out ; his white hair, red at 
the ends, was soaking in the mud; a pool 
of blood was beneath him ; a large blackish 
patch on his waistcoat marked the place 
where the ball had pierced his breast ; one 
of his braces was undone; he had thick 
laced boots on his feet. The last-maker 
lifted up one of his arms, and said, " His 
collar-bone is broken." The movement 
shook the head, and the open mouth turned 
towards us as though about to speak to lis. 
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I gazed at this vision ; I almost listened. 
Suddenly it disappeared. 

This face re-entered the gloom; the 
match had just gone out. 

We went away in silence. After walk- 
ing about twenty paces, the last-maker, as 
though talking to himself, said in a whisper, 
" Don't know him." 

We still pushed forward. From the 
cellars to the roofs, from the ground-floors 
to the garrets, there was not a light in the 
house. We appeared to be groping in an 
immense tomb. 

A man's voice, firm and sonorous, sud- 
denly issued out of the darkness, and 
shouted to us, " Who goes there ?" 

"Ah, there they are I" said the last- 
maker, arid he uttered a peculiar whistle. 

" Come on," resumed the voice. 

It was another barricade. This one, a 
little higher than the first, and separated 
from it by a distance of about a hundred 
paces, was, as far as could be seen, con- 
structed of barrels filled with paving-stones. 
On the top could be seen the wheels of a 
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truck entangled between the barrels; planks 
and beams were intermingled. A passage 
had been contrived still narrower than the 
gaogway of the other barricade. 

" Citizens," said the last-maker, as be 
went into the barricade, "how many of 
you are there here ? " 

The voice which had shouted "Who 
goes there ? " answered, — 

" There are two of us." 

" Is that aU ? " 

" That is all." 

They were in truth two, — ^two men who 
alone during that night, in that solitary 
street, behind that heap of paving-stones, 
awaited the onslaught of a regiment. 

Both wore blouses ; they were two work- 
men ; with a few cartridges in their pockets, 
and a musket upon each of their shoulders. 

"So then,'* resumed the last-maker, in 
an impatient tone, " our friends have not 
yet come ! " 

" Well, then," I said to him, " let us 
wait for them." 

The last-maker spoke for a short time in 
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a low tone, and probably told my name to 
one of the two defenders of the barricade, 
who came up to me and saluted me. 
" Citizen Representative," said he, " it 
will be very warm here shortly." 

" In the meantime," answered I laugh- 
ingly, " it is cold." 

It was very cold, in truth. The street, 
which was completely unpaved behind the 
barricade, was nothing better than a sewer, 
ankle deep in water. 

" I say that it will be warm," resumed 
the workman, "and that you would do 
well to go farther ofE." 

The last-maker put his hand on his 
shoulder : " Comrade, it is necessary that 
we should remain here. The meeting-place 
is close by, in the ambulance." 

" All the same," resumed the other work- 
man, who was very short, and who • stood 
np on a paving-stone; "the Citizen Be- 
presentative would do well to go farther 
oflE." 

" I can very well be where you are," 
I to him. 
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The street was quite dark, nothing could 
be seen of the sky. Inside the barricade 
on the left, on the side where the passage 
was, could be seen a high paling of badly- 
joined planks, through which shone in 
places a feeble light. Above the paling 
rose out, lost in the darkness, a house of 
six or seven storeys; the ground floor, 
which was being repaired, and which was 
under-pinned, being closed in by these 
planks. A ray of light issuing from 
between the planks fell on the opposite 
wall, and lighted up an old torn placard, 
on which could be read, "Asni^res. 
Water tournaments. Grand ball." 

"Have you another gun?" asked the 
last-maker of the taller of the two work- 
men. 

" If we had three guns we should be 
three men," answered the workman. 

The little one added, " Do you think that 
the good will is wanting? There are 
plenty of musicians, but there are no 
clarionets." 

By the side of the wooden paling could 
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be seen a little, narrow, and low door, 
which looked more like the door of a stall 
than the door of a shop. The shop to 
wh?ch this door belonged was hermetically 
sealed. The door seemed to be equally- 
closed. The last-maker went up to it and 
pushed it gently. It was open. 

" Let us go in," he said. 

I went in first, he followed me, and shut 
the door behind me. We were in a room 
on the ground floor. At the end, on the 
left, a half-opened door emitted the reflec- 
tion of a light. The room was only lighted 
by this reflection. A counter and a species 
of stove, painted in black and white, could 
be dimly distinguished. 

A short, halE-sufibcated, intermittent 
gurgling could be heard, which seemed to 
come from an adjoining room on the same 
side as the light. The last-maker walked 
quickly to the half -opened door. I crossed 
the room after him, and we found ourselves 
in a sort of vast shed, lighted by one 
candle. We were on the other side of the 
plank paling. There was only the plank 
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paling between ourselves and the barri- 
cade. 

This species of shed was the ground 
floor in course of demolition. Iron columns, 
painted red, and fixed into stone sockets at 
short distances apart, supported the joists 
of the ceiling ; facing the street, a huge 
framework standing erect, and denoting 
the centre of the surrounding paling, sup- 
ported the great cross-beam of the first 
storey, that is to say, supported the whole 
house. In a corner were lying some 
masons' tools, a heap of rubbish, and a 
large double ladder. A few straw-bottomed 
chairs were scattered here and there. The 
damp ground served for the flooring. By 
the side of a table, on which stood a 
candle in the midst of medicine bottles, 
an old woman and a young girl of about 
eight years old — the woman seated, 
the child squatting before a great basket- 
ful of old linen — ^were making lint. The 
end of the room, which was lost in the 
darkness, was carpeted with a litter of 
straw, on which three mattresses had 
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been thrown. The gurgling noise came 
from there. 

"It is the ambulance," said the last- 
maker. 

The old woman turned her head, and 
seeing us, shuddered convulsively, and 
then, reassured probably by the blouse of 
the last-maker, she got up and came 
towards us. 

The last-maker ' whispered a few words 
in her ear. She answered, " I have seen 
nobody." 

Then she added, " But what makes me 
uneasy is that my husband has not yet 
come back. They have done nothing but 
fire muskets the whole evening." 

Two men were lying on two of the 
mattresses at the end of the room. A 
third mattress was unoccupied and was 
waiting. 

The wounded man nearest to me had 
received a musket-ball in his stomach. He 
it was who was gurgling. The old woman 
came towards the mattress with a candle, 
and whispered to us, showing us her fist, 
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" K you could only see the hole that that 
has made ! We have stuffed lint as large 
as this into his stomach." 

She resumed, " He is not above twenty- 
five years old. He will be dead to-morrow 
morning.'* 

The other was still younger. He was 
hardly eighteen. " He has a handsome 
black overcoat," said the woman. " He is 
most likely a student." The young man 
had the whole of the lower part of his face 
swathed in blood-stained linen. She ex- 
plained to us that he had received a ball in 
the mouth, which had broken his jaw. He 
was in a high fever, and gazed at us with 
lustrous eyes. From time to time he 
stretched his right arm towards a basin full 
of water in which a sponge was soaking ; 
he took the sponge, carried it to his face, 
and himself moistened his bandages. 

It seemed to me that his gaze fastened 
upon me in a singular manner. I went up 
to him, I stooped down, and I gave him my 
hand, which he took in his own, " Do you 
know me ? " I asked him. He answered 
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" Yes," by a pressure of the hand which 
went to my heart. 

The last-maker said to me, "Wait a 
minute for me here, I shall be back directly ; 
I want to see in this neighbourhood if 
there is any means of getting a gun." 

He added, — 

" Would you hke one for yourself? ** 

"No,** answered I. " I shall remain here 
without a gun. I only take a half-share 
in the civil war ; I am willing to die, I am 
not willing to kill." 

I asked him if he thought his friends 
were going to come. He declared that he 
could not understand it, that the men from 
the societies ought to have arrived already, 
that instead of two men in the barricade 
there should be twenty, that instead of 
two barricades in the street there should 
have been ten, and that something must 
have happened ; he added, — 

" However, I will go and see ; promise 
to wait for me here." 

" I promise you," I answered, " I will 
wait all night if necessary." 
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He left me. 

The old woman had reseated herself near 
the little girl, who did not seem to under- 
stand much of what was passing round 
her, and who from time to time raised 
great calm eyes towards me. Both were 
poorly clad, and it seemed to me that the 
child had stockingless feet. " My man has 
not yet come back," said the old woman, 
"my poor man has not yet come back. 
I hope nothing has happened to him! " 
With many heart-rending " My Gods," and 
all the while quickly picking her lint, she 
wept. I could not help thinking with 
anguish of the old man we had seen 
stretched on the pavement at a few paces 
distant. 

A newspaper was lying on the table. I 
took it up, and I unfolded it. It was the 

P , the rest of the title had been torn 

off. A blood-stained hand was plainly 
imprinted on it. A wounded man on 
entering had probably placed his hand on 
the table on the spot where the newspaper 
lay. My eyes fell upon these lines : — 

VOL. III. p 
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" M. Victor Hugo has just published an 
appeal to pillage and assassination." 

In these terms the journal of the Elys& 
described the proclamation which I had 
dictated to Baudin, and which may be read 
in the first volume of this History. 

As I threw back the paper on the table 
one of the two defenders of the barricade 
entered. It was the short man. 

"A glass of water," said he. By the 
side of the medicine bottles there was a 
decanter and a glass. He drank greedily. 
He held in his hand a morsel of bread and 
a sausage, which he was biting. 

Suddenly we heard several successive 
explosions, following one after another^ 
and which seemed but a short distance off. 
In the silence of this dark night it re- 
sembled the sound of a load of wood being 
shot on to the pavement. 

The calm and serious voice of the other 
combatant shouted fi:om outside^ "It is 
beginning." 

**Have I time to finish my bread?*' 
asked the little one. 
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" Yes," said the other. 

The little one then turned to me. 

" Citizen Representative/* said he tome, 
"those are volleys. They are attacking 
the barricades over there. Really you 
must go away." 

I answered him, "But you yourselves 
are going to stay here." 

" As for us, we are armed," resumed he ; 
" as for you, you are not. You will only 
get yourself killed without benefiting any 
one. K you had a gun, I should say 
nothing. But you have not. You must 
go away." 

"I cannot," I answered him. "I am 
waiting for some one." 

He wished to continue and to urge me. 
I pressed his hand. 

" Let me do as I like," said I. 

He imderstood that my duty was to 
remain, and no longer persisted. 

There was a pause. He again began to 
bite his bread. The gurgling of the dying 
man alone was audible. At that moment 
a sort of deep and hollow booming reached 

p 2 
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US, The old woman started from her chair, 
muttering, " It is the cannon ! " 

" No," said the little man, " it is the 
slamming of a street-door." Then he re- 
sumed, "There now! I have finished my 
bread," and he dusted one hand against 
the other, and went out. 

In the meantime the explosions con- 
tinued, and seemed to come nearer. A 
noise sounded in the shop. It was the 
last-maker who was coming back. He 
appeared on the threshold of the ambulance. 
He was pale. 

" Here I am," said he, " I have come to 
fetch you. We must go home. Let us be 
oflf at once." 

I arose from the chair where I had 
seated myself. " What does this mean ? 
Will they not come ? " 

" No," he answered, " no one will come. 
All is at an end." 

Then he hastily explained that he had 
gone through the whole of the quarter in 
order to find a gun, that it was labour lost, 
that he had spoken to "two or three," 
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that we must abandon all hope of the 
societies, that they would not come down^ 
that what had been done during the day had 
appalled every one, that the best men were 
terrified, that the boulevards were "full 
of corpses," that the soldiers had com- 
mitted " horrors," that the barricade was 
about to be attacked, that on his arrival he 
had heard the noise of footsteps in the direc- 
tion of the crossway, that it was the sol- 
diers who were advancing, that we could 
do nothing further there, that we must be 
oflf, that this house was " stupidly chosen," 
that there was no outlet in the rear, that 
perhaps we should already find it difficult 
to get out of the street, and that we»had 
only just time. 

He told this all panting, briefly, jerkily, 
and interrupted at every moment with this 
ejaculation, " And to think that they have 
no arms, and to think that I have no 
gun I" 

As he finished we heard from the barri- 
cade a shout of " Attention ! " and almost 
immediately a shot was fired. 
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A violent discharge replied to this shot. 

Several balls struck the paling of the 
ambulance, but they were too obliquely 
aimed, and none pierced it. We heard the 
glass of several broken windows falhng 
noisily into the street. 

" There is no longer time," said the 
last-maker calmly; "the barricade is at- 
tacked." 

He took a chair and sat down. The 
two workmen were evidently excellent 
marksmen. Two volleys assailed the bar- 
ricades, one after the other. The barri- 
cade answered with animation. Then the 
fire ceased. There was a pause. 

" Now they are coming at us with the 
bayonet! They are coming at the double ! " 
said a voice in the barricade. 

The other voice said, ** Let us be off." 
A last musket-shot was fired. Then a 
violent blow which we interpreted as a 
warning shook our wooden wall. It was 
in reality one of the workmen who had 
thrown down his gun when going away ; 
the gun in falling had struck the paling of 
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the ambulance. We heard the rapid steps 
of the two combatants, as they ran off. 

Almost at the same moment a tumult of 
voices, and of butt ends of muskets striking 
the paving-stones, filled the barricade. 

" It is taken," said the last-maker, and 
he blew out the candle. 

To the silence which enveloped this 
street a moment before succeeded a sort of 
iU-omened tumult. The soldiers knocked 
at the doors of the houses with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. It was by a miracle 
that the shop-door escaped them. If they 
had merely pushed against it, they would 
have seen that it was not shut, and would 
have entered. 

A voice, probably the voice of an officer, 
cried out, " Light up the windows 1 " The 
soldiers swore. We heard them say, 
" Where are those blackguard Beds ? Let 
us search the houses.'* The ambulance 
was plunged in darkness. Not a word 
was spoken, not a breath could be heard ; 
even the dying man, as thougli he divined 
the danger, had ceased to gurgle. I felt 
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the Utile girl pressing herself against my 
legs. 

A soldier struck the barrels, and said 
laughingly,— 

" Here is something to make a fire with 
to-night." 

Another resumed, — 

"Which way have they gone? They 
were at least thirty. Let us search the 
houses." 

We heard one raising objections to 
this, — 

" Nonsense ! What do you want to do 
on a night like this ? Enter the houses of 
the * middle classes * indeed I There is 
some waste ground over yonder. They 
have taken refuge there." 

"All the same," repeated the others, 
" Let us search the houses." 

At this moment a musket-shot was fired 
from the end of the street. 

This shot saved us. 

In fact, it was probably one of the two 
workmen who had fired in order to draw 
off their attention from us. 
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"That comes from over there/' cried 
the soldiers. " They are over there ! " 
and all starting off at once in the direction 
from which the shot had been fired, they 
left the barricade and ran down the street 
at the top of their speed. 

The last-maker and myself got up. 

" They are no longer there/' whispered 
he. " Quick I let us be off." 

" But this poor woman/' said I. " Are 
we going to leave her here ? " 

" Oh/' she said, " do not be afraid, I 
have nothing to fear ; as for me, I am an 
ambulance. I am taking care of the 
wounded. I shall even relight my candle 
when you are gone. What troubles me 
is that my poor husband has not yet come 
back 1 " 

We crossed the shop on tip-toe. The 
last-maker gently opened the door and 
glanced out into the street. Some inhabi- 
tants had obeyed the order to light up 
their windows, and four or five lighted 
candles here and there flickered in the 
wind upon the sills of the windows. 
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The street was no longer completely 
dark. 

" There is no one about now," said the 
last-maker; "but let us make haste, for 
they will probably come back." 

We went out ; the old woman closed 
the door behind us, and we found ourselves 
in the'street. We got over the barricade, 
and hurried away as quickly as possible. 
We passed by the dead old man. He was 
stiU there, lyingon the pavement indistinctly 
revealed by the flickering glimmer from 
the windows ; he looked as though he was 
sleeping. As we reached the second barri- 
cade we heard behind us the soldiers, who 
were returning. 

We succeeded in regaining the streets 
in course of demolition. There we were 
in safety. The sound of musketry still 
reached us. The last-maker said, " They 
are fighting in the direction of the Rue de 
Gl6ry." Leaving the streets in course of 
demolition, we went round the markets, 
not without risk of falling into the hands 
of the patrols, by a number of zigzags. 
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and from one little street to another 
little"[street. We reached the Rue Saint 
Honor^. 

At the comer of the Hue de TArbre Sec 
the last-maker and I separated, " For in 
truth/* said he to me, "two run more 
danger than one/' And I regained No. 
19, Rue Richelieu. 

While crossing the Rue des Bourdonnais 
we had noticed the bivouac of the Place 
Saint Eustache. The troops who had 
been despatched for the attack had not 
yet come back. Only a few companies 
were guarding it. We could hear shouts 
of laughter. The soldiers were warming 
themselves at large fires lighted here and 
there. In the fire which was nearest to 
us we could distinguish in the middle of 
the brazier the wheels of the vehicles which 
had served for the barricades. Of some 
there only remained a great hoop of red- 
hot iron. 
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CHAPTER m. 

WHAT HAPPENED DUEING THE NIGHT. — THE 

PETIT CAEEEAU. 

On the same night, almost at the same 
moment, at a few paces distant, a vil- 
lainous deed was being perpetrated. 

After the taking of the barricade, where 
Pierre Tissie was killed, seventy or eighty 
combatants had retired in good order by 
the Rue Saint Sauveur. They had reached 
the Rue Montorgueil, and had rejoined each 
other at the junction of the Rue du Petit 
Oarreau and the Rue du Oadran. At this 
point the street rises. At the comer of the 
Rue du Petit Oarreau and the Rue de Ol^iy 
there was a deserted barricade, fairly high 
and well built. There had been fighting 
there during the morning. The soldiers 
had taken it, but had not demohshed it. 
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Why? As we have said, there were se- 
veral riddles of this nature during this 
day. 

The armed band which came from the 
Eue Saint Denis had halted there and had 
waited. These men were astonished at 
not being pursued. Had the soldiers 
feared to follow them into the little nar- 
row streets, where each comer of the 
houses might conceal an ambuscade P Had 
a counter-order been given? They ha- 
zarded various conjectures. Moreover 
they heard close by, evidently on the boule- 
vard, a terrific noise of musketry, and a 
cannonade which resembled continuous 
thunder. Having no more ammunition, 
they were reduced to listen. If they had 
known what was taking place there they 
would have understood why they were not 
pursued. The butchery of the boulevard 
was beginning. The generals employed 
in the massacre had suspended fighting 
for awhile. 

The fugitives of the boulevard streamed 
in their direction, but when they perceived 
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the barricade they turned back. Seine, 
however, joined them indignant, and cry- 
ing ont for vengeance. One who lived in 
the neighbourhood ran home and brought 
back a little tin barrel full of cartridges. 

These were sufficient for an hour's 
fighting. They began to construct a bar- 
ricade at the comer of the Rue du Cadran. 
In this manner the Rue du Petit Carreau, 
closed by two barricades, one towards the 
Rue de Cl^ry, the other at the comer of 
the Rue du Cadran, commanded the whole 
of the Rue Montorgueil. The space be- 
tween these two barricades formed a per- 
fect citadel. The second barricade was 
stronger than the first. 

These men nearly all wore coats. Some 
of them rolled the paving-stones with 
gloves on. 

Few workmen were amongst them, but 
those who were there were intelligent and 
energetic. These workmen were what 
might be termed the " pick of the crowd." 

Jeanty Sarre had rejoined them ; he at 
once became their leader. 
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Oharpentier accompanied him, too brave 
to abandon the enterprise, but too much a 
dreamer to become a commander. 

Two barricades, enclosing in the same 
manner some forty yards of the Rue 
Montorgueil, had just been constructed at 
the top of the Rue Mauconseil. 

Three other barricades, extremely feebly 
constructed, again intersected the Rue 
Montorgueil in the space which separates 
the Rue Mauconseil from Saint Eustache. 

Evening was closing in. The fusilade 
was ceasing upon the boulevard. A sur- 
prise was possible. They estabhshed a 
sentry-post at the comer of the Rue du 
Cadran, and sent a mainguard in the direc- 
tion of the Rue Montmartre. Their scouts 
came in to report some items of informa- 
tion, A regiment seemed to be preparing 
to bivouac in the Place des Victoires. 

Their position, to all appearance strong, 
was not so in reality. There were too few 
in number to defend at the same time the 
two barricades on the Rue de Ol^ry and the 
Rue Montorgueil, and the soldiers arriving 
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in the rear hidden by the second barricade 
would have been upon them without being 
even noticed. This determined them to 
establish a post in the Eue de Olery. They 
put themselves in communication with the 
barricades of the Kue du Oadran and with 
the two Mauconseil barricades. These two 
last barricades were only separated from 
them by a space of about 150 paces. They 
were about six feet high, fairly solid, but only 
guarded by six workmen who had built them. 
Towards half-past four, in the twilight 
— the twilight begins early in December — 
Jeanty Sarre took four men with him and 
went out to reconnoitre. He thought also 
of raising an advanced barricade in one of 
the little neighbouring streets. On the 
way they found one which had been aban- 
doned, and which had been built with 
barrels. The barrels, however, were 
empty, only one contained any paving- 
stones, and the barricade could not have 
been held for two minutes. As they left 
this barricade they were assailed by a 
sharp discharge of musketry. A company 
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of infantry, hardly visible in the dusk, was 
close upon them. 

They fell back hastily ; but one of them 
who was a shoemaker of the Faubourg du 
Temple, was hit, aud had remained on the 
pavement. They went back and brought 
him away. He had the thumb of the 
right hand smashed. " Thank God 1 " 
said Jeanty Sarre, " they have not killed 
him." " No,'* said the poor man, " it is 
my bread which they have killed." 

And he added, " I can no longer work ; 
who wiU maintain my children?" 

They went back, carrying the wounded 
man. One of them, a medical student, 
bound up his wound. 

The sentries, whom it was necessary to 
post in every direction, and who were 
chosen from the most trustworthy men, 
thinned and exhausted the little central 
band. There were scarcely thirty in the 
barricade itself. 

There, as in the Quarter of the Temple, 
all the street-lamps were extinguished ; the 
gas-pipes cut ; the windows closed and un- 
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lighted; no moon, not even stars. The 
night was profoundly dark. 

They could hear distant fiisilades. The 
soldiers were firing from around Saint 
Eustache, and every three minutes sent a 
baU in their direction, as much as to say, 
"We are here." Nevertheless they did 
not expect an attack before the morning. 

Dialogues like the following took place 
amongst them : — 

" I wish I had a truss of straw," said 
Charpentier ; " I have a notion that we shall 
sleep here to-night." 

"Win you be able to get to sleep?" 
asked Jeanty Sarre. 

" I ? Certainly I shall go to sleep." 

He did go to sleep, in fact, a few mo- 
ments later. 

In this gloomy network of narrow streets, 
intersected with barricades, and blockaded 
by soldiers, two wine-shops had remained 
open. They made more lint there, however, 
than they drank wine ; the orders of the 
chiefs were only to drink reddened water. 

The doorway of one of these wine-shops 
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opened exactly between the two barricades 
of the Petit Carrean. In it was a clock 
by which they regulated the sentries' relief. 
In a back room they had locked up two 
suspicious-looking persons who had inter- 
mingled with the combatants. One of these 
men at the moment when he was arrested 
said, "I have come to fight for Henri 
V." They kept them imder lock and key, 
and placed a sentry at the door. 

An ambulance had been established in 
an adjoining room. There the wounded 
shoemaker was lying upon a mattress 
thrown upon the ground. 

They had established, in case of need, 
another ambulance in the Rue du Cadran. 
An opening had been effected at the comer 
of the barricade on this side, so that the 
wounded could be easily carried away. 

Towards half-past nine in the evening a 
man came up to the barricade. 

Jeanty Sarre recognized him. 
Good day, Denis,'* said he. 
Call me, Gkiston," said the man. 
Why?" 
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" Because- 
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" Are you your brother ? '* 

"Yes, I am my brother. For to-day." 

" Very well. Good-day, Gaston." 

They heartily shook hands. 

It was Denis Dussoubs. 

He was pale, calm, and bleeding ; he had 
already been fighting during the morning. 
At the barricade of the Faubourg Saint 
Martin a ball had grazed his breast, but 
had been turned off by some money in his 
pocket, and had only broken the skin. He 
had had the rare good fortune of being 
scratched by a ball. It was like the first 
touch from the claws of death. He wore 
a cap, his hat having been left behind in 
the barricade where he had fought : and 
he had replaced his bullet-pierced overcoat, 
which was made of Belleisle cloth, by a pea- 
jacket bought at a slop-shop. 

How had he reached the barricade of the 
Petit Carreau? He could not say. He 
had walked straight before him. He had 
glided from street to street. Chance takes 
the predestined by the hand, and leads them 
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straight to their goal through the thick 
darkness. 

At the moment when he entered the 
barricade they cried out to him, " Who 
goes there ? " He answered, " The Ke- 
public ! " 

They saw Jeanty Sarre shake him by the 
hand. They asked Jeanty Sarre, — 

" Who is he ? " 

Jeanty Sarre answered, — 

" It is some one." 

And he added, — 

" We were only sixty a short time since, 
we are a hundred now." 

All pressed round the new-comer. Jeanty 
Sarre oflFered him the command. 

" No," said he, " I do not understand the 
tactics of barricade fighting. I should be 
a bad chief, but I am a good soldier. Give 
me a gun. 

They seated themselves^ on the pav- 
ing-stones. They exchanged their ex- 
periences of what had been done. Denis 
described to them the fighting on the 
Faubourg Saint Martin. Jeanty Sarre 
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told Denis of tlie fightiug in the Rue Saint 
Denis. 

During aU this time the generals were 
preparing a final assault, — what the Mar- 
quis of Clermont-Tonnerre, in 1822, called 
the '' Coup de Collier," and what, in 1789, 
the Prince of Lambesc had called the 
" Coup de Bas." 

Throughout all Paris there was now 
only this point which offered any resis- 
tance. This knot of barricades, this laby- 
rinth of streets, embattled like a redoubt, 
was the last citadel of the People and of 
Right. The generals invested it leisurely, 
step by step, and on all sides. They con- 
centrated their forces. They, the comba- 
tants of this fateful hour, knew nothing of 
what was being done. Only from time to 
time they interrupted their recital of events 
and they listened. From the right and 
from the left, from the front,* from the rear, 
from every side, at the same time, an unmis- 
takable murmur, growing every moment 
louder, and more distinct, hoarse, pierc- 
ing, fear-inspiring, reached them through 
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the darkness. It was the sound of the 
battalions marching and charging at the 
trumpet-command in all the adjoining 
streets. They resumed their gallant con- 
versation, and then in another moment 
they stopped again and listened to that 
species of ill-omened chant, chanted by 
Death, which was approaching. 

Nevertheless some still thought that they 
would not be attacked till the next morn- 
ing. Night combats are rare in street- 
warfare. They are more "risky" than 
all the other conflicts. Few generals 
venture upon them. But amongst the old 
hands of the barricade, from certain never- 
failing signs, they believed that an assault 
was imminent. 

In fact, at half-past ten at night, and 
not at eight o'clock as General Magnan has 
said in the despicable document which he 
calls his report — a special movement was 
heard in the direction of the markets. 
This was the marching of the troops. 
Colonel de Lourmelhad determined to make 
the attack. The 51st of the line, posted 
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at Saint Bustacte, entered the Hue Mont- 
orgueU. The 2nd battalion formed the 
advanced guard. The Grenadiers and the 
Light Infantry, hurled forward at the double, 
quickly carried the three little barricades 
which were on the other side of the vacant 
space of the Kue Mauconseil, and the 
feebly defended barricades of the adjoining 
streets. It was at that very moment that 
the barricade near which I was happened 
to be carried. 

From the barricade of the Petit Carreau 
they heard the night-strife draw near 
through the darkness, with a fitful noise, 
strange and appalling. First a great tu- 
mult, then volleys, then silence, and then 
all began again. The flashing of the 
fiisilades suddenly delineated in the dark- 
ness the outlines of the houses, which 
appeared as though they themselves were 
affrighted. 

The decisive moment drew near. 

The outposts had fallen back upon the 
barricades. The advanced posts of the 
Rue de Cl^ry and the Rue du Cadran had 
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come back. They called over the roll. 
Not one of those of the morning was 
missing. 

They were, as we have said, about sixty 
combatants, and not a hundred, as the 
Magnan report has stated. 

From the upper extremity of the street 
where they were stationed it was difficult 
to ascertain what was happening. They 
did not exactly know how many barricades 
there were in the Kue Montorgueil between 
them and Saint Eustache, whence the 
troops were coming. They only knew 
that their nearest point of resistance was 
the double Mauconseil barricade, and that, 
when all was at an end there, it would be 
their turn. 

Denis had posted himself on the inner 
side of the barricade in such a manner that 
half his body was above the top, and from 
there he watched. The glimmer which 
came from the doorway of the wine-shop 
rendered his gestures visible. 

Suddfenly he made a sign. The attack 
on the Mauconseil redoubt was beginning. 
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The soldiers, in fact, after having some 
time hesitated before this double wall of 
paving-stones, lofty, weU-built, and which 
they supposed was well defended, had 
ended by rushing upon it, and attacking it 
with blows of their guns. 

They were not mistaken. It was well 
defended. We have abeady said that 
there were only 8k n«n in til barri«>de. 
the six workmen who had built it. Of the 
six one only had three cartridges, the others 
had only two shots to fire. These six men 
heard the regiment advancing and the roll 
of the battery which was followed on it, 
and did not stir. Each remained silent at 
his post of battle, the barrel of his gun 
between two paving-stones. When the 
soldiers were within range they fired, and 
the battalion repUed. 

** That is right. Bage away. Bed 
Breeches,'' said, laughingly, the man who 
had three shots to fire. 

Behind them, the men of the Petit 
Carreau were crowded round Denis and 
Jeanty Sarre, and leaning on the orest of 
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their barricade, stretchiiig their necks 
towards the Mauconseil redoubt, they 
watched them like the gladiators of the 
next combat. 

The six men of this Mauconseil redoubt 
resisted the onslaught of the battalion for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. They did not 
fire together, " in order," one of them 
said, "to make the pleasure last the 
longer." The pleasure of being killed for 
duty ; a noble sentence in this workman's 
mouth. They did not fall back into the 
adjoining streets until after having ex- 
hausted their ammunition. The last, he 
who had three cartridges, did not leave 
until the soldiers were actually scaling the 
summit of the barricade. 

In the barricade of the Petit Carreau 
not a word was spoken ; they followed all 
the phases of this struggle, and they 
pressed each other's hands. 

Suddenly the noise ceased, the last 
musket-shot was fired. A moment after- 
wards they saw the lighted candles being 
placed in all the windows which looked out 
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on the Mauconseil redoubt. The bayonets 
and the brass ornaments on the shakos 
sparkled there. The barricade was taken. 

The commander of the battalion, as is 
always the custom in similar circumstances, 
had sent orders into the adjoining houses 
to light up all the windows. 

This was done at the Mauconseil re- 
doubt. 

Seeing that their hour had come, the 
sixty combatants of the barricade of the 
Petit Carreau mounted their heap of 
paving-stones, and shouted with one voice, 
in the midst of the darkness, this piercing 
cry, " Long Uve the Kepublic ! " 

No one answered them. 

They could only hear the battalion load- 
ing their guns. 

This acted upon them as a species of 
signal for action. They were all worn out 
with fatigue, having been on their feet 
since the preceding day, carrying paving- 
stones or fighting, the greater part had 
neither eaten nor slept. 

Charpentier said to Jeanty Sarre,— 
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"We shall all be killed." 

" Shall we really I '' said Jeanty Sarre. 

Jeanty Sarre ordered the door of the 
wine-shop to be closed, so that their barri- 
cade, completely shrouded in darkness, 
would give them some advantage over the 
barricade which was occupied by the 
soldiers and lighted up. 

In the mean time the 51st searched the 
streets, carried the wounded into the am- 
bulances, and took up their position in the 
double barricade of the Rue Mauconseil. 
Half an hour thus elapsed. 
. Now, in order to clearly understand what 
is about to follow, the reader must picture 
to himself in this silent street, in this 
darkness of the night, at from sixty to 
eighty yards. apart, within speaking dis- 
tance, these two redoubts facing each other, 
and able as in an Iliad to address each 
other. 

On one side the Army, on the other side 
the People, the darkness over all. 

The species of truce which always 
precedes decisive encounters drew to a 
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close. The preparations were completed 
on both sides. The soldiers could be heard 
forming into order of battle, and the cap- 
tains giving out their commands. It was 
evident that the struggle was at hand. 

"Let us begin," said Charpentier; and 
he raised his gun. 

Denis held his arm back. " Wait," he 
said. 

Then an epic incident was seen. 

Denis slowly mounted the paving- stones 
of the barricade, ascended to the top, and 
stood there erect, unarmed and bare- 
headed. 

Thence he raised his voice, and, facing 
the soldiers, he shouted to them, " Citi- 
zens ! " 

At this word a sort of electric shudder 
ensued which was felt from one barricade 
to the other. Every sound was hushed, 
every voice was silent, on both sides 
reigned a deep religious and solemn silence. 
By the distant glimmer of a few lighted 
windows the soldiers could vaguely distin- 
guish a man standing above a mass of 
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shadows, like a phantom who was speaking 
to them in the night. 

Denis continued, — 

" Citizens of the Army ! Listen to 
me!" 

The silence grew still more profound. 

He resumed, — 

" What have you come to do here ? You 
and ourselves, all of us who are in this 
street, at this hour, with the sword or gun 
in hand, what are we about to do ? To kill 
each other I To . kiU each other, citizens ! 
Why? Because they have raised a mis- 
understanding between us I Because we 
obey — ^you your discipline — ^we our Eight! 
You believe that you are carrying out your 
instructions; as for us, we know that we 
are doing our duty. Yes ! it is Universal 
Suffrage, it is the Eight of the Eepublic, 
it is our Eight that we are defending, and 
our Eight, soldiers, is your Eight. The 
Army is the People, as the People is the 
Army. We are the same nation, the same 
country, the same men. My God I See, is 
there any Eussian blood in my veins, in me 
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who am speaking to you ? Is there any 
Prussian blood in your veins, in you who 
are listening to me ? No ! Why then 
should we fight ? It is always an imf or- 
tunate thing for a man to fire upon a man. 
Nevertheless, a gun-shot between a French- 
man and an Englishman can be understood; 
but between a Frenchman and a Frenchman, 
ah! that wounds Reason, that wounds 
France, that wounds our mother I " 

All anxiously listened to him. At this 
moment from the opposite barricade a 
voice shouted to him, — 

" Go home, then I " 

At this coarse interruption an angry 
murmur ran through Denis's companions, 
and several guns could be heard being 
loaded. Denis restrained them by a sign. 

This sign possessed a strange authority. 

"Who is this man?" the combatants 
behind the barricade asked each other. 
Suddenly they cried out, — 

" He is a Representative of the People ! *' 

Denis had, in fact, suddenly assumed his 
brother Gaston's sash. 
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What he had premeditated was about to 
be accomplished; the hour of the heroic 
falsehood had arrived. He cried out, — 

" Soldiers, do you know what the man is 
who is speaking to you at this moment ? 
He is not only a citizen, he is a Legislator I 
He is a Representative chosen by Universal 
Suffrage! My name is Dussoubs, and I 
am a Representative of the People. It is 
in the name of the National Assembly, it 
is in the name of the Sovereign Assembly, 
it is in the name of the People, and in the 
name of the Law, that I summon you to 
hear me. Soldiers, you are the armed 
force. Well, then, when the Law speaks, 
the armed force listens." 

This time the silence was not broken. 

We reproduce these words almost lite- 
rally ; such as they are, and such as they 
have remained graven on the memory of 
those who heard them ; but what we can- 
not reproduce, and what should be added 
to these words, in order to realize the 
effect, is the attitude, the accent, the thrill 
of emotion, the vibration of the words 
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issuing from this noble breast, the intense 
impression produced by the terrible hour 
and place. 

Denis Dussoubs continued : " He spoke 
for some twenty minutes^" an eye-witness 
has told me« Another has said, **He 
spoke with a loud voice ; the whole street 
heard him." He was vehement, eloquent, 
earnest; a judge for Bonaparte, a friend 
for the soldiers. He sought to rouse them 
by everything which could still vibrate in 
them ; he recalled to them their true wars, 
their true victories, the national glory, the 
ancient military honour, the flag. He told 
them that all this was about to be slain by 
the bullets from their guns. He adjured 
them, he ordered them to join themselves 
to the People and to the Law ; and then 
suddenly coming back to the first words 
which he had pronounced, carried away by 
that fraternity with which his soul over- 
flowed, he interrupted himself in the middle 
of a half-completed sentence, and cried out : 

"But to what purpose are all these 
words P It is not all this that is wanted. 
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it is a shake of the hand between brothers I 
Soldiers, you are there opposite usj at a 
hundred paces from us, in a barricade, with 
the sword drawn, with guns pointed ; you 
are aiming directly at me ; well then, all of 
us who are here love you I There is not 
one of us who would not give his life for 
one of you. You are the peasants of the 
fields of Prance; we are the workmen of 
Paris. What, then, is in question ? Simply 
to see each other, to speak to each other, 
and not to cut each other's throats. Shall 
we try this ? Say I Ah I as for myself 
in this frightful battle-field of civil war, I 
would rather die than kiU. Look now, I 
am going to get off this barricade and come 
to you. I am unarmed ; I only know that 
you are my brothers. I am confident, I 
am calm ; and if one of you presents his 
bayonet at me, I will ofier him my hand.** 

He finished speaking. 

A voice cried out from the opposite 
barricade, " Advance in order ! '* 

Then they saw him slowly descend the 
dimly.lighted crest of the barricade, paving- 
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stone by paving-stone, and plunge with 
head erect into the dark street. 

From the barricade all eyes followed him 
with an inexpressible anxiety. Hearts 
ceased beating, mouths no longer breathed. 

No one attempted to restrain Denis 
Dussoubs. Each felt that he was going 
where he ought to go. Charpentier wished 
to accompany him. " Would you like me 
to go with you?" he cried out to him. 
Dussoubs refused, with a shake of the 
head. 

Dussoubs, alone and grave, advanced 
towards the MauconseU Barricade. The 
night was so dark that they lost sight of 
him immediately. They could distinguish 
only for a few seconds his peaceable and 
intrepid bearing. Then he disappeared. 
They could no longer see anything. It 
was an inauspicious moment. The night 
was dark and dumb. There could only be 
heard in this thick darkness the sound of a 
measured and firm step dying away in the 
distance. 

After some time, how long no one could 
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reckon, so completely did emotion eclipse 
thought amongst the witnesses of this mar- 
vellous scene, a glimmer of light appeared 
in the barricade of the soldiers; it was 
probably a lantern which was being brought 
or taken away. By the flash they again 
saw Dussoubs, he was close to the barri- 
cade, he had almost reached it, he was 
walking towards it with his arms stretched 
out like Christ. 

Suddenly the word of command, " Fire I " 
was heard. A fiisilade burst forth. 

They had fired upon Dussoubs when he 
was at the muzzles of their guns. 

Dussoubs fell. 

Then he raised himself and cried, " Long 
live the Eepublic ! " 

Another bullet struck him, he fell again. 
Then they saw him raise himself once more, 
and heard him shout in a loud voice, " I 
die with the Republic." 

These were his last words. 

In this manner died Denis Dussoubs. 

It was not vainly that he had said to his 
brother, " Your sash will be there." 
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He was anxious tliat this sasli sKould do 
its duty. He determined in the depths of 
his great soul that this sash should triumph 
either through the law or through death. 

That is to say, in the first case it would 
save Right, in the second save Honour. 

Dying, he could say, " I have succeeded." 

Of the two possible triumphs of which he 
had dreamed, the gloomy triumph was not 
the less splendid. 

The insurgent of the Elys^e thought that 
he had killed a Representative of the People, 
and boasted of it. The sole journal pub- 
lished by the Coup d^Stat under these 
different titles, Patrte^ TJnivers^ Moniteu/r 
Parisien^ &c. , announced o n the next day, Fri- 
day, the 5th, " that the ex-Representative 
Dussoubs (Gaston) had been killed at the 
barricade of the Rue Neuve Saint Eustache, 
and that he bore ^ a red flag in his hand. 
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